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EXPLORE WHAT THESE 


AMERICA READS 
ANTHOLOGIES GAN DO 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS... 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD (Grade 7), ALL AROUND 
AMERICA (Grade 8), GOOD TIMES THROUGH 
LITERATURE (Grade 8), EXPLORING LIFE 
THROUGH LITERATURE (Grade 10), THE UNITED 
STATES IN LITERATURE (Grade 11), ENGLAND 
IN LITERATURE (Grade 12). 


To help students feel at home with litera- 
ture—Selections by outstanding writers of 
past and present are grouped in ways that 
encourage students to read for big ideas. 
Teaser headnotes and lively background 
essays give purpose to reading. Questions 
help stimulate class discussions that can 
lead to further understanding. 


.-.and grow in word power—A dictionary- 
type glossary at the back of each text gives 
help with new words met in the selections. 
“Know Your Words” exercises keep students 
moving ahead in vocabulary skills. 


To help them enjoy the reading they do— 
Illustrations appeal to students’ imaginations, 
help get them into the mood of a selection. 
“Author's Craft'’and ‘'Reader's Craft’’ 
articles take students behind the scenes with 
writers, strengthen their appreciation of 
techniques that make for good writing. 


... and use the ideas they meet in read- 
ing—Selections, organization, and study aids 
are designed to help students discover how 
ideas they meet in literature fit into their 
own lives, 


New help for English classes—America Listens 
to Literature recordings to accompany the 
America Reads anthologies. For a free folder 
listing the 135 selections recorded, ask for #732. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago1i AtlantaS Dailas2 Palio Alto Fair Lawn, N.J, 
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JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE FICTION 
Edited by Loughlin and Popp 


Journeys in Science Fiction is a rare achievement in school anthologies—a collection 
of fine literature with built-in motivation, the universal interest in science fiction! Fact 
and fancy, myths and meteors, the masters and the moderns—all are represented in this 
stimulating, attractive volume. A glance at the table of contents reveals the remarkable 
diversity and interest of Journeys in Science Fiction: 

Daedalus, Thomas Bulfinch; A Descent into the Maelstrom, Edgar 
Allan Poe; The Birthmark, Nathaniel Hawthorne; Moxon's Master, 
Ambrose Bierce; Journey to the Center of the Earth (a complete 
novel), Jules Verne; A Tale of Negative Gravity, Frank Stockton; 
Aepyornis Island, H. G. Wells; The Disintegrating Machine, A. 
Conan Doyle; Wireless, Rudyard Kipling; Tobermory, Saki (H. H. 
Munro); The Roads Must Roll, Robert A. Heinlein; Report on the 
Barnhouse Effect, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.; The Fun They Had, Isaac 
Asimov; Quit Zoomin’ Those Hands Through the Air, Jack Finney; 
The Triggerman, J. F. Bone; Baxbr-daxbr, Evelyn E. Smith; A 
Visit to a Small Planet (a complete play), Gore Vidal. 


The selections are varied in setting, mood, and subject matter. Humor and high 
drama both have a place; each story is illustrative of some fresh aspect of imaginative 
writing and yet embodies a good-sized kernel of scientific truth. An informative intro- 
duction, headnotes to each selection, helpful question material and instructional aids, 
suggestions for further reading, enrich the volume. Like all Globe publications, Journeys 
in Science Fiction is beautifull y designed and abundantly illustrated. 


About the Editors 


Richard L. Loughlin was chairman of English at Chelsea High School, New York 
City. Author of many articles, plays, and poems for fn wep and professional publica- 
tions, he has written other English texts, and edited Globe’s exclusive school edition of 

ames Michener’s The Bridges at Toko-ri. In addition to his many academic honors, 

. Loughlin received the New York State Conspicuous Service Cross for his work as a — 
writer of medical history during World War II. He is now head of the English and 
Speech Department of the Bronx Community College of New York. 

Lilian M. Popp is teacher of English and ) apene counselor at McKee High School, 
St. George, New York. Entering teaching after work as newspaper correspondent 
advertising copywriter, Mrs. Popp has given demonstration lessons before hundreds of 
English teachers. She has been active in youth work and in professional organizations. 
She is the editor of Globe’s exclusive school edition of Richard Aldrich’s biography, 
Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. Dr. Loughlin and Mrs. Popp are also collaborating editors 
on a new anthology, Four Complete World Novels, published by Globe. Send for your 
copy of Journeys in Science Fiction now. Class Price, $2.64. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


IN orBit 
Bi with the Best Literature of ea 
the jmagination! ‘ 


A complete catalog is 
available from School Text 
Department offices in: 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
BURLINGAME 


ENGLISH 2600: A Scientific Program in Gram- 
mar and Usage, by Joseph C. Blumenthal, covers, 
in 11 units of 69 lessons, basic aspects of the sen- 
tence, modifiers, verbs, pronouns, capitalization, 
and punctuation. 

The usual textbook pattern of rules, explanations, 
examples, and drills is in this book interwoven 
into lessons composed of from 30 to 40 short 
steps or “frames,” each calling for a written, 
reasoned-through response from the student, 
which is immediately checked against the cor- 
rect answer. Because the steps between frames 
are so small, because the student reasons his way 
to an answer, and because the student checks his 
answer immediately — thereby reinforcing the 
learning —a student learns quickly and more 
lastingly. 

The nature of a programmed workbook makes it 
suitable for instruction in essentials of English 
grammar and usage in a variety of classroom or 
individual teaching situations. 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS**e*ee eee © @ 
e e «© SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS® 
DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES e¢ « ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 
e e e e NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe ¢ « « 
POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
SPEECH TEXTBOOKSes SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 
© © © © ¢ e GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS © © 
© © WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Dwicnt L. Burton, Editor 


vo.xuix October 1960 no7z 
Ricuarp Corsin, “Lonp Jim” AND “THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE”: 
Chairman A ConTRAST Kellogg W. Hunt 447 
Hunter College High School Form AND FUNCTION: A QUANDARY , 
New York City David A. Conlin 457 
Carotyn Bacsy ARTs AND THE DeviL 
Senior High School Mildred McCollum and Betty Flora 464 
Ponca City, Oklahoma Tue Liprary IN THE Space AGE 
Henry I. Christ 469 
| Reportinc a Writine Unit 
David Levinson 477 
Mary MarjJerrison Snop TALK 
rye eg nag The Rutgers Plan: Not Enough or the 
Wats. cai Right Kind of Help Lawrence Niblett 481 
Sanan I. Roooy Big Words Used Daily in the Press 
Jobn H. Sanders 483 
. Television and the Teaching 
of English Erwin R. Steinberg 484 
Identifying Students of Superior 
. WaALsH 
: Grammar and the Education , 
Controversy Neil Postman 487 
: A Writing Exercise that Works 
Robert Wallace 489 
National 
Teschern of Much Ado About Something 
Joseph McCarthy 490 
Indiana University CurrENT ENGLISH 498 
Bloomington, Indiana CouNCILETTER 500 
Executive Secretary Tue Pustic Arts 503 
Champaign, Illinois Recent Booxs 506 
TEACHING MATERIALS | 510 


The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champai; Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with the same postage rates). 
Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 cents 
per annual subscription (total $4.48). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers 
of ey by check, money order, or bank draft. The publishers en to supply missing numbers free 
only when the losses have been sustained in transit, when the request for the missing number is made during 
the month following the month of publication, and when the reserve stock will permit. All business communi- 
cations r ding orders, subscriptions, single copies, and advertising should be addressed to the National 
Council a Freche of English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts and correspond- 
ence about the contents of the magazine should be a to The English Journal, Dwight L. Burton, 
Editor, 402 Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Second-class postage paid at Danville, 

is, and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1960, by the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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To help you make the best use of your 
school’s paperback reading program: 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS 


m STUDY GUIDES & 


Prepared by a committee of distinguished educators*, each 
WSP Study Guide is keyed to a paperbacked book. These Study 
Guides will help students to understand the background of the 
book, suggest further readings, and provide provocative ques- 
tions which can be used as assignments. Teachers tell us our 
Guides encourage independent reading, and help greatly in 
making important books meaningful and enjoyable. 


The WSP Study Guides are 812 x 11” and ring punched to fit 
standard loose-leaf notebooks. Each Guide is sold in an en- 
velope containing 25 alike at 25¢ net, one for each student. 


HERE ARE THE NEWEST TITLES (all keyed to our inexpensive paper editions): 


AS YOU LIKE IT WT*115 LOST HORIZON WT?124 
HAMLET WT*116 MOBY DICK WT? 125 
JULIUS CAESAR WT*118 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY WT?126 
MACBETH WT*119 MY SEVERAL WORLDS WT*127 
DAVID COPPERFIELD WT?120 RETURN OF THE NATIVE WT*128 
GONE WITH THE WIND WT*121 THE WAY WEST WT?129 
KIDNAPPED WT*122  WUTHERING HEIGHTS 130 


KON TIKI WT?123 
ALSO AVAILABLE: JANE EYRE WTe 106 


ADVENTURES OF LAST OF THE MOHICANS WTe 107 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN WTe1l00 LAUGHING BOY WTe108 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM WTel0l MICROBE HUNTERS WTe 109 
ANNE FRANK: THE DIARY OF PRIDE AND PREJUDICE WTe1l0 
A YOUNG GIRL WTel02) =RED BADGE OF COURAGE WTelll 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY WTel03 THE SCARLET LETTER WTe1l2 
THE GOOD EARTH WTe104 SILAS MARNER WTell3 


WT+105 A TALE OF TWO CITIES WTell4 


IVANHOE 


* Under the Chairmanship of Dr. Morris GALL, Professor and Assistant 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University. The other members 
are: DR. KENNETH E. ANDERSON, Dean, School of Education, University of 
Kansas. Dr. EVELYN JoNEs, Director of Social Studies, Seattle, Washington 
Public Schools. Dr. JosEPpH E. MERSAND, Chairman, English Department, 
Jamaica, New York High School. Dr. Mary J. TINGLE, College of Education, 
University of Georgia. You may order directly from the publisher at 25¢ net 
per package. PLEASE ALWAYS SEND CASH WITH ORDERS FOR STUDY GUIDES. For 

a sample WSP Study Guide and a complete listing of all our paperback editions, 
write to: Educational Division. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS, INC., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Folger Library General Reader's Shakespeare. m 
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New books in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LISRARY 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of ang’ Ap- 
oximately 150 illustrations, half in glowing full color. Grades 
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to Jr. H. S. 


Each net $3.79 


DISCOVERERS 


OF THE NEW WORLD 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 

AND INVENTION 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this 
fascinating story of America’s history 
as a nation of inventors. | November 


DISCOVERERS OF 

THE NEW WORLD 

An exciting word-and-picture account 
of the dauntless men — Columbus, 
Cabot, Balboa, Magellan, De Soto, 
Drake and all the rest — who explored 
and charted America. August 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

AND HIS WORLD 

The life and times of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third 
President of the United States, with 
180 illustrations including many of his 
own architectural sketches. September 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


AND HIS WORLD 


Previously published 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING 
A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling, from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 

The complete story of the American 
Indians who hunted Buffalo from the 
Canadian border to Southwest Texas, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies. 


RAILROADS IN THE 

DAYS OF STEAM 

Color paintings, photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate this history of America’s 
railroads, 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A STUDENT'S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 


tracking 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 
_ 37¢ PER PUPIL 
Tops the List of finite’ Reading 
Proven 


Learning Aids Because of Its 
Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


eachers say 1. VERSATILE 
fe t f 
type AVR fits into any read- 
2. ACCURATE 


Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 


3. STUDENT CENTERED 
Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
carry-case dents master its use in minutes. 
Each unit 


5 to 9 units 4. EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


ea. $35.95 Actual classroom experience over a 
10 or more, 5-year period shows that costs run 
ea. $33.95 as low as 37c per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


With manual and 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. Y0I0, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


Balance... 
for sound building 


THE 
PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES 


Grades 7-12 


A balanced program of modern 
and traditional literature 


Romantic 
Humorous 
Adventurous 
Emphasis on language apprecia- 
tion, comprehension of plot 
development, visualizing 
characters and setting. 

For information, please write: 
DEPT. N 10 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 


For All Your Students 
uf gas a letter-writing unit come to 


© Helps social study and other school 
departments. 
© Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 
© Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 
will to men.” 


° Makes your cless the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 
(Your students are crying for this 
opportunity. Ask them.) 
Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS 


accurate and up-to-date; ages 12-16; all tone 
and write English. 


Write for details an for your 
PENAL PROGRAM. 


A servic teachers 
‘ please we help 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


Would You Like A PART-TIME 
ASSISTANT In Your Classroom? 


Check the 11 Perfection services 
offered to Teachers of English and 
write today for your free catalog! 


1. 109 Book Review Tests 

2. 86 Literature Tests 

3. 10 Grammar Tests 

4. 5 American Anthology Tests 
5. 7 English Anthology Tests 
6. 2 Maps of Literature 

7. 2 Grade Averaging Charts 
8. Book Report Kit 

9. Record Cards 

10. Vocabulary Builders 

11. The Effective Teacher 


The Perfection Form Co. 
Dept. E 
214 W. 8th Street 
Logcn, lowa 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 
ith 
(The Rime of Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their pe nea a with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 
age OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
ENCHMAN 


JULIET—CYRANO DE 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
RESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PA ve 


Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Want to know which of a certain author’s books 
are available in paperback? How many inexpensive 
editions of a particular title are available, and 
the prices? 


Turn to 9,800 PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT 
—the 329-page catalog that lists almost all the ac- 
tive titles from just about every important paper- 
back publisher. These are the books in stock and 
in demand—arranged by author, by title, and selec- 
tively by subject. Each entry gives you all the 
information you need to make ordering easy—pub- 
lisher, code number, price, author or editor, etc. 
You'll find thousands of inexpensive reprints you 
never knew existed, plus hundreds of good original 
titles (specially coded) available only in paper. 


Whether you’re looking for Anthologies, Plays, 
Literary Criticisms, Short Stories, Drama —or 
books on any other subject from Art to Vocational 
Guidance—turn to this handy catalog for compre- 
hensive, current listings. Fully revised and up- 
dated four times a year! 


Get your copies automatically on subscription—and 
keep abreast of this rapidly-expanding field! $6 for 
the four quarterly issues, or $2 per single copy, 
from R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36. 


SIGN UP FOR THE 4 FULL QUARTERLY ISSUES 


R. R. Bowker Co. 

Dept. J. 

62 West 45th Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please sign me up for: 

______subscriptions to the four quarterly issues 
of PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT, at $6 
net postpaid per sub. 

—____single copies of PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN 
PRINT at $2 net postpaid each. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


Ordered by. 
check enclosed please send bill 
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American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk 


dictionary ever 
published is required or recommended in high 
meer and colleges throughout the United 
tates 
Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Copyright 1960 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 


$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
ce tls fom 65 cons to cents including works by Austen, 


Bronte, Co e, Crane, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber 
An outstanding integration of reading, pe speaking, and listening 
skills. A comprehensive text ening with traditional back- 


grounds. 
catalogs available from 
POF 


The Educational Department RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 


all prices subject to school discount 


The play’s the thing... 


wherein to catch the conscience of a king or the attention 
of a student. Bantam’s plays are drawn from the great 
dramatists of all ages, from Euripides to Ibsen, Sheridan 
to Shaw. Teachers will find these books highly effective 
in building student interest. A partial listing includes: 


SC78 TEN PLAYS BY EURIPIDES—(Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, Andromache, 
lon, Trojan Women, Electra, Iphigenia among the Taurians, The Bacchants, and 
Iphigenia at Aulis.) Translated by Moses Hadas and John McLean. Introduction by 
Moses Hadas. SC70 SEVEN PLAYS BY AUGUST STRINDBERG — (The 
Stronger, Miss Julie, Comrades, The Bond, The Father, Crimes and Crimes, and 
Easter.) Translated by Arvid Paulson. Introduction by John Gassner. SC80 FIVE 
PLAYS BY OSCAR WILDE — (Salome, The Importance Of Being -Earnest, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, A W oman Of No Importance, and An Ideal Husband.) Introduction 
by Hesketh Pearson. AC68 ARMS AND THE MAN — George Bernard Shaw — 
Introduction by Louis Kronenberger. FC23 FOUR GREAT PLAYS. BY IBSEN — 
(A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy Of The People, and The Wild Duck.) Introduction 
by John Gassner. AC31 THE CRUCIBLE — Arthur Miller — Introduction by 
Richard Watts, Jr. 


For examination copies, please write: NY18, The Education Department 
Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York. 


SHORT QUIZ FOR 
BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


PROBLEM: How to help pupils needing extra practice in 
basic skills 


ANSWER: Workbooks and Handbooks for The New Build- 
ing Better English, Grades 7-12 


REASON: Each Workbook and Handbook complements 
its text with an organized program of study, 
practice, and review of grammar essentials. The 
Workbook provides new, clear-cut examples of 
each rule, and devotes a complete unit to each 
major skill area. The Handbook, a permanent 
reference in the last section of each Workbook, 
contains all rules and definitions presented in 
the text. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 
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“Is it too much to hope that linguists, educationalists, and 
schoolteachers may combine their efforts . . . . to produce 
textbooks which are linguistically sound and pedagogically 


usable?” 
James Sledd in The English Journal, May 1960 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


by LaBrant and Others 
BOOKS 1--6 for GRADES 7--12 


presents a modern approach to the teaching of grammar 
offers a complete writing program 

emphasizes the history and nature of our language 
provides a clear introduction to structural patterns 


stresses levels of usage 


School Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


New York 36 e Chicago 46 ° Dallas 2 ° San Francisco 4 


IMPROVING PATTERNS 
OF LANGUAGE USAGE 


by Ruth I. Golden 


® Teachers can change the speech patterns of children from lower 
socio-economic levels or from certain geographic language areas 
to the standard patterns of speech used in a new area. 


> The “Golden” book presents the main substandard forms used and 
heard by students, but more important, it presents methods for im- 
proving speech patterns. 


> The importance of group influence on the speech patterns of the stu- 
dents is recognized and discussed. 


> The point of view of the book follows a simplified version of the 
scientific linguistic analysis of the structure of English, and the re- 
medial lessons and exercises are based upon it. 


> Let Ruth Golden, author, scholar, and high school teacher for twenty- 
seven years, help you solve the speech problems of your students. 


Published by Wayne State University Press, 1960 
Price: $2.95 (NCTE member's price $2.25) 
Please enclose your remittance for payments of less than $5.00. 
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For supplementary assignments: 


BOOKS TO STIMULATE 
READING INTEREST 


available in inexpensive DELL paperbacks 


SPORT AND ADVENTURE 


pag ye COURSE, by Alvin Moscow 
rter’s account of the 

Dorin olm collision. 
IT’S GOOD TO BE ALIVE 

by Roy Campanella 
Baseball lore plus an example of 
ASSAULT ON A QUEEN, by Jack Finney 
Modern pirate adventure fiction of the a 
est order. 
GREAT SEA STORIES, Alan Villiers, ed. 
Stories by Conrad and 14 other followers of 
the sea. 35c 


KIM, by Rudyard Kipling 35e 
KIDNAPPED, by Robert Louis Stevenson 380 


GREAT TRUE ADVENTURES 
Lowell Thomas, ed. 60c 


JESSE JAMES WAS MY NEIGHBOR 

by Homer Croy 
Authoritative and well written—the — 
behind the James legend. 
BEN-HUR, by Lew Wallace 
ee a completely rewritten, streamlined 

sion by Guy Endore. ‘Soe 

THE THIRD LEVEL, by Jack Finney 
A prize-winning se of imaginative 
science fiction stories 35¢ 
THE LONG RIFLE (abr.) and RANCHERO 

by Stewart E. White 35¢ each 
Books I and II of The Saga of Andy Burnett. 


MYSTERY 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


THE BAT 
A Mary Roberts Rinehart classic 35c 


TURN OF THE SCREW (and DAISY MILLER) 
by Henry James 35¢ 


ROMANCE AND 
INSPIRATION 


PERSUASION (and LADY SUSAN) 
by Jane Austen 
One of the most delightful love stories ever 
written. 50c 
THE STORY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
by Maria Augusta Trapp 
“The Sound of Music” is based on this 
stirring autobiography. 50c 


KAREN, by Marie Killilea 
A mother’s true story of her child’s victory 
over cripp disease. 50c 


GREENWILLOW, by B. J. Chute 
A modern classic. 35¢ 


HOSPITAL NOCTURNE 

by Alice Elinor Lambert 
Especially for girls—experiences of a stu- 
dent nurse ou might duty in «big city hos 
ON BECOMING A WOMAN. 

by Mary McGee Williams and Irene Kane 
For teenagers and their elders, a modern 
guide to a vo Boned problems. 25¢ 


‘TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 
by Pat Boone 


The teenagers’ idol gives some Vera 
practical advice. 


For examination copies and illustrated catalogue please write 


DELL BOOKS, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, Wi. Y. 


a HALK FASCINATES US. Ever since the exquisite honor of 
being asked to “stay after” and clean erasers, we have kept an eye 
on chalk. We have watched the rise of colored chalk and green 
blackboards. We have admired the chalk masterpieces of London’s 
pavement artists. As publishers of some of the world’s best writing, 
we have enjoyed seeing the chalk in the hand of a teacher speli out 
assignments from our books. 

At the moment, however, a simple phrase is nagging us—“white 
as chalk.” The person who said it for the first time may have 
qualified for that definition of genius as the ability to detect 
similarities. 

Then, like a used piece of chalk itself, “white as chalk” became 
worn down. The writer who uses it today seems poor in imagina- 
tion. We expect him to come along with “fresh as paint,” “light as 
. Se: and, perhaps with irony or nostalgia, “sound as a 

ollar.” 

These, of course, are clichés. We couldn’t do without them in our 
daily conversation. But too many of them can make anyone sound 
dull. The best way to freshen one’s supply of language is to read 
good writing. 

“The news like squirrels ran,” says Emily Dickinson, giving us 
a sudden, vigorous image that a whole paragraph of lazy writing 
could not convey. 

“He could fluff up his tail till it looked like a bottle-brush,” says 
Kipling of Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, and right away we can see the tail 
of a mongoose. 

If students can be led to enjoy the writing in which such lines are 
found, the rich resources of language become familiar to them; 
they learn to recognize the cliché in words, and from there it is just 
a step to recognizing the cliché in ideas. 

Our Reading for Enjoyment anthologies, from which the above 
examples are taken, contain every element for catching the stu- 
dent’s interest, increasing his understanding, and sharpening his 
appreciation. The editors have drawn on their years of distin- 
guished teaching to give the contents variety and substance from 
classic and contemporary sources. They have devised pre-reading 
aids and review material to bring out the particular qualities of 
each selection and to make a graspable pattern of the whole. 

Teacher-guided use of the Reading for Enjoyment series provides 
a rich junior-high literature program. We know that the conquest 
of the cliché is only a by-product. But it’s a by-product that makes 
us happy—we almost said, “happy as a lark.” 
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In a penetrating contrast of two commonly-taught English novels, the author finds 
Lord Jim superior in effectiveness to The Return of the Native. Dr. Hunt is a 


professor of English at the Florida State University. 


Monc the novels most widely stud- 

ied in the classroom today, Con- 
rad’s Lord Jim and Hardy’s The Re- 
turn of the Native provide a particular- 
ly sharp contrast in their techniques. 
Both have been called tragic master- 
pieces, but there the similarity ends. 

Much of the difference between 
them is due to the fact that Lord Jim 
is a moral evaluation, while The Re- 
turn is an account of man’s place in 
the cosmos. 

To speak first about the action, one 
novel is clearly time-related while the 
other is not. Hardy’s action is precise- 
ly encompassed in the time it takes the 
earth to complete one yearly orbit 
around the sun. Furthermore, the tone 
of the action is always related to the 
tone of the season in which the action 
occurs. It opens on November fifth 
with the lighting of weird Druidical 
bonfires. The suggestion that these 
great blazes thrust back a few feet 
with their brief light the supernatural 
forces of darkness, madness, and de- 


feat provides the autumnal tone typ- 


ical and natural to the human condi- 
tion. Halfway through the novel, the 
seasonal rotation has brought “gor- 
geous” July, and the honeymoon “de- 
light” of Clym and Eustacia, but this 
midsummer delight lasts only for the 
first page of Book Four, whose pages 
thereafter pile up Pelions of trouble. 
“Thursday, the thirty-first of August” 
are the precise opening words for the 
chapter of kiln-like heat and the fur- 
ious “enjoyment” of insects which 
surround a mother killed, she thinks, 
by her son. Finally, again on the 
dread night of November fifth, with 
Eustacia’s fire calling to Wildeve as 
it did the night the novel opened, the 
catastrophic cycle of planet and sea- 
sons and life comes to rest. ) 
The events are time-related not only 
to the earth’s yearly orbit, but also to 
its daily rotation in the sun’s light. 
Most of the important events occur in 
the evening or night—the death and 
dream time of the diurnal cycle. But 
a notable exception is the killing of 


Mrs. Yeobright. Significantly, her 
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son’s door was kept closed to her in 
the full face of the sun’s blazing noon- 
day light and heat. 

Furthermore, Hardy’s cosmic novel 
is precisely space-related. The circum- 
scribed heath is the universe in small. 
Men of previous ages have misguidedly 
thought that the happier regions of 
the South, with their champaigns of 
flowers, epitomized human life, but 
modern truth forces us to see that the 
frigid regions of Iceland and the bar- 
ren regions of the heath better express 
man’s place in a cosmos indifferent to 
his brief sorrows, if not hostile to his 
joys and his life. The Rainbarrow, 
anciently enduring, and a burial 
mound, is the center of the heath. It 
is also the grave where Eustacia and 
Wildeve are drawn for their death- 
giving love. The heath is a prison 
from which these two lovers can es- 
cape only by leaving life. Paris, from 
which Clym has come, and that lesser 
Paris, Budmouth, from which Eusta- 
cia came still trailing clouds of glory, 
do not really exist. Egdon Heath is all. 

The events in Conrad’s moral novel 
have none of this, and they want none 
of it. Conrad’s events are neither time- 
related nor space-related, except in the 
most generalized, inward sense. Deep 
inside the husks of human conscious- 
ness, time does not matter, nor place. 
The traumatic guilt acquired in anoth- 
er country and another decade can 
out-shout the sweetest reassurances of 
innocence here and now. Conrad’s 
Jim does not even have a last name. 
He is any one of us. The first half of 
the novel occurs somewhere on the 
ocean and in one or another of those 
Eastern ports. Maybe Anyport. It 
is far enough from home to slacken a 
little a youth’s moral up-bringing, but 
not far enough to be out of sight of 
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men “like us” who can observe and 
appraise and help and censure. The 
second half of the novel occurs in Pat- 
usan, a place whose name recalls the 
name of the ship. But that island is 
only some remote spot where no one 
knows Jim’s past. Transcending time 
and place is the inescapable moral law. 

As the two authors their 
amorphous materials and work them 
into an intelligible, narratable sha 
each chooses a plot pattern suited to his 
subject. The author concerned with 
the inner activity which is moral pro- 
duces a novel as inwardly controlled as 
a philosophic essay. The author con- 
cerned with the relations of people to 
outside forces produces a novel as out- 
wardly controlled as a play. 

Like the dramatist raising his curtain, 
Hardy begins his action at a precise 
moment on a precise day with the sea 
captain over-taking the reddleman’s 
van. The action which follows is so 
completely self-contained that the 
amount of space needed to tell what 
happened to the various people before 
the curtain rose totals only about half 
a dozen pages. These few paragraphs 
are sprinkled lightly through the early 
chapters while events move busily for- 
ward in strict chronological sequence. 

In Lord Jim, however, it is hard to 
tell just when the curtain rises, and 
which paragraphs are pre-curtain ex- 
position. Can the curtain be said to 
rise at the moment when Jim begins 
his vividly detailed story to Marlowe? 
Or does it begin much earlier in the 
book but later in time with the fairly 
detailed account of the night the Patna 
hit something? Perhaps the curtain 
can be said to rise with the first sen- 
tence, but if that is true, then Jim’s 
whole story of the Patna becomes pre- 
curtain narration, for the first sentence 
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in the book tells how Jim looked as 
a water clerk. Great blocks and small 
blocks of narration are transposed out 
of chronological order, so that the 
reader is certain to find himself be- 
wildered, unless, on a second reading, 
he puzzles it all straight. Furthermore, 
the scale of narration varies. An cvent 
once told in brief may be retold sud- 
denly in great detail. Plays are not 
like that. 


Hardy's Dramatic Technique 


In addition to raising the curtain at 
a definite moment, there are other 
ways too in which Hardy’s plot is 
handled as by a playwright. It is di- 
vided into five parts (not counting 
the Aftercourses) of roughly compa- 
rable size. Like acts, each part has its 
discrete problem to be introduced, de- 
veloped, and ended, though with some- 
thing left over to carry the reader’s 
interest on into the next act. 


In arranging these acts, Hardy makes 
great use of what has always been the 
multiplication table of plot-centered 
fiction. Two is a couple, but three is 
a triangle. Add a fourth and you get 
two couples if the four are lucky. But 
if the four aren’t lucky they produce 
one triangle and one outsider. Six 
people could make three happy cou- 

les. But out of the six main persons in 

ardy’s novel, he produces four tri- 
angles. He produces much of his 
reader interest by making and break- 
ing the arrangement of his six into 
couples and triangles. 

Reduced to such primitive terms 
with all human personality erased, The 
Return of the Native can be abstracted 
into this progression: 

Book I. The marria 


ceremony 
between Wildeve and i 


omasin was 
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not performed, but probably it will 
be on Monday. Then Eustacia —_ 
producing a triangle. Venn, the fourth 
person, discovers the triangle and 
thinks that he might now marry 
Thomasin, leaving the other two as 
extras or as a couple. 

Book II. Eustacia now becomes in- 
terested in Clym, the new fifth per- 
son. Her consequent indifference to 
Wildeve breaks the triangle intro- 
duced in Book I. 

Book III. Eustacia’s indifference 
continues, and with that triangle bro- 
ken, the marriage left incomplete at 
the first of Book I is now completed. 
But Eustacia has an antagonist, the 
sixth person, Clym’s mother. None- 
theless Clym marries. So far, during 
our three books our six persons have 

roduced four triangles: (1) Eustacia- 
ildeve - Thomasin; (2) Wildeve - 
Thomasin-Venn; (3) Eustacia-Wild- 
eve-Clym; (4) Eustacia-Clym-Mrs. 
Yeobright. The triangles have been 
resolved — at least temporarily — into 
couples. Remaining as an outsider to 
one marriage is Mrs. Yeobright. Re- 
maining as an outsider to the other is 
Venn. An ominous quiet prevails. 

Book IV. Fifty guineas miscarry; 
Clym’s sight is momentarily damaged. 
Eustacia chances to meet Wildeve at 
a country dance, and Venn sees them 
together. This outsider, Venn, anx- 
ious to preserve one marriage, sug- 

ests that the other outsider, Mrs. Yeo- 
cake, reconcile herself to the parties 
of the other marriage. Her efforts lead 
to her own death under such circum- 
stances that if they should be discov- 
ered by Clym, he would consider his 
wife a whore and a murderess, though 
she is neither. 

Book V. Clym makes that discovery 
and proclaims the unjust accusations. 
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That couple separates. Eustacia con- 
siders escaping with Wildeve. She un- 
dertakes to, breaking the second mar- 
riage. In a storm she and Wildeve are 
drowned. 

Book VI. Venn and Thomasin mar- 
ry as was suggested back in Book I. 
Clym is left an outsider. The other 
three of the six are dead. 


Such a skeletal plan shows the archi- 
tectural balance and the careful pro- 
gression of the plot. Within each 
book a new problem is presented, de- 
veloped, and then resolved. And each 
such problem is related to the larger 
scheme of over-all problems. 


Conrad's Plot Technique 


Conrad does not cut his action up 
into five or six discrete packages of 
this sort. For one thing, he doesn’t 
have enough action to make that many 


packages. The most he could make 
would be two. But the fact of that 
two-ness is a profound advantage to 
this moral novel. The first package 
deals with moral failure. The second 
deals with success. Each mirrors the 
other. The second without the first 
would lose its sense of fulfillment. The 
first without the second would make 
nothing but a shallow sort of vivid 
phychological tale. 


Of course, the two-ness of Conrad’s 
episodes presents a danger. Action- 
wise, the novel breaks in the middle. 
I fancy that one of the reasons Con- 
rad is so non-chronological is to min- 
imize the break. He splices the two 
pieces of action by weaving strands of 
the second episode clear up to the be- 
ginning of the first. That is why we 
learn as early as page three that before 
the story is ended Jim will become a 
success—a Tuan, a Lord. 
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Conrad has only one central per- 
son, while six performed essential ac- 
tions in Hardy’s play-like plot. Hardy 
could produce a network of plot, as 
his cosmic thesis required. Conrad 
could not. But Conrad could produce 
a Nile of moral concern, though his 
river had only the stubbiest tributaries. 
Those tributaries are the interpolated 
narratives, each bearing upon our 
moral appraisal of Jim. Each is relevant, 
though none has the slightest causal 
impact on the main plot action. Take 
the story of little Bob Stanton. It ap- 
pears to be only by the flimsiest chance 
association of ideas about men who 
held dull shore jobs that he is men- 
tioned. But look at his story. Bob 
Stanton saw one panic-stricken girl 
gripping the rail aboard a sinking ves- 
sel. He boarded the vessel but could 
not release her grip. Even then he did 
not Icave. He stood beside her await- 
ing the possibility that the final rush 
of water would force her loose. In- 
stead, as of course he was aware it 
might, the final rush of water sucked 
both of them into the vessel. Now 
contrast Bob with Jim. Little Bob had 
no obligation to the vessel, while Jim 
had an officer’s ancient obligation to 
the Patna. Bob had only one passen- 
ger, while Jim had 800. Bob did all 
he could to release her grip, and he 
still had time to escape, but instead 
waited for the last desperate chance. 
Jim could not even wait till his ship 
was undeniably sinking before he 
jumped, even though he had six life 
boats empty to help. Little Bob’s story 
caused nothing to happen in the plot’s 
action. Jim probably never heard 
Bob’s story. Yet the contrast between 
Bob’s behaviour and Jim’s helps the 
reader to see Jim and to judge Jim 
more Clearly. Bob’s action has not a 
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causal relevance to the plot, but a 
relevance through illumination. 

Of such interpolated narratives there 
are many, and each provides an essen- 
tial illuminating sidelight upon the 
character and behaviour of Jim. Brier- 
ly’s suicide shows how one man re- 
acts to the discovery that he is below 
his own standard, like Jim. Chester 
and Robinson show how men can re- 
treat from reality and decent company 
after they are convicted, like Jim. The 
French gunboat captain, bearing scars, 
shows the cool courage Jim lacked. 
The Frenchman stayed aboard the 
abandoned Patna a thirty hours 
bringing her to port. “One has done 
one’s possible.” He complains only 
that he lacked wine with his meals. 
But in discussing Jim’s case he has 
these illuminating words to say: “For 
the best of us there is a point when 
you let go everything in an abominable 
funk. Fear is sure to come. And you 
have got to live, knowing that you can 
be broken. Though some do not be- 
lieve that all are so weak, each is afraid 
of himself. Man is born a coward. It 
would be too easy otherwise.” 

So the two episodes of Jim’s life 
make the great river of plot, while the 
several interpolated narratives, like 
stubby little tributaries, flow directly 
into it, not causing parts of the main 
action, but illuminating through con- 
trast and similarity. Conrad’s plot is 
no intricate causal web like Hardy’s, 
architectured to a perfect external 


balance and proportion. 


Hardy's Causal Chain 


Indeed, the most impressive aspect 
of Hardy’s novel is the intricacy and 
economy of the causal chain. It is 
so economical that among its hundreds 
of events and facts there is scarcely a 
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one, however insignificant, that escapes 
relation to the others as either cause 
or effect. Take, for instance, so in- 
conspicuous a fact as the character of 
Christian Cantle. The fact that he is 
so miserably underdeveloped as to be 
sure no woman will have him takes on 
the gravest consequences when he is 

iven the hundred guineas to deliver. 
He joins the gamblers, and when he 
wins a woman’s shift which he is as- 
sured will gain him a bride, he is be- 
side himself with fascination for the 
dice. Of course he cannot resist the 
next fateful opportunity to try them. 
The causal chain is so all-encompassing 
that even Christian is a tiny link in it. 

How inexorable these chains are, we 
see when three of them converge to 
produce the closed door which causes 
Mrs. Yeobright’s heart-break and con- 
tributes to her death in Book ITV. One 
of these leads through the miscarriage 
of Clym’s guineas to the unbearable 
accusation from Mrs. Yeobright that 
her son’s wife, Eustacia, has “favored 
another man for money.” A second 
chain includes Venn’s insistence that 
Mrs. Yeobright make her visit that par- 
ticular day. A third chain includes 
Venn’s “silent system” which keeps 
Wildeve away from Eustacia’s house 
at night but sends him there in the day- 
time when his presence is most disas- 
trous. All three chains converge to 
produce this catastrophe which cir- 
cumstantially condemns Eustacia and 
the two men who love her. 

This intricate causal chain is a lit- 
erary production worthy of admira- 
tion for its own sake. It invites com- 
parison with the high achievements of 
plot in works as different—and as su- 
perior—as Tom Jones, a true comedy, 
and O6cdipus Rex, the greatest of 
classical tragedies. 
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But of course Hardy did not create 
the causal chain for its own sake alone. 
He intended it to reflect the cosmos. 
The late nineteenth century was much 
impressed by the inexorability of nat- 
ural laws. Hardy felt that they seized 
men in their grip. So he aimed to show 
the fabric canoe closing in 
upon Eustacia until she is helpless. 
While she may not be blameless, no 
civilized code would declare her faults 
sufficient to justify the death penalty. 

Hardy’s opinion about the cosmos 
is formulated by Clym toward the 
end of the novel. 


He did sometimes think he had been 
ill-used by fortune, so far as to say that 
to be born is a palpable dilemma, and 
that instead of men aiming to advance 
in life with glory they should calcu- 
late how to retreat out of it without 
shame. But that he and his had been 
sarcastically and pitilessly handled in 
having such irons thrust into their 
souls he did not maintain long. Human 
beings . . . have always hesitated to 
conceive a dominant power of lower 
moral quality than their own. 


Hardy finds the dominant power 
sub-human in moral quality, sarcastic 
and pitiless. It is almost incredibly bi- 
zarre, too. The disastrous final mis- 


carriage of the guineas occurs when 
a single wooden die breaks in half, pro- 
ducing on its split side a blank—a score 
less than one — while thirteen glow 
worms illuminate the scene. 

Under so sarcastic a power the best 
of motives lead to worst consequences. 
In Book IV Venn starts two lines of 
action designed to preserve two mar- 
riages. The consequence of his action 
is to wreck them. More than any- 
thing else she can hope for, Eustacia 
wants to leave the heath. The con- 
sequence of that morally innocent 
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motive is that she marries a man un- 
inclined and unable to take her away. 
This is irony of one sort. Irony of 
the most sneeringly sarcastic sort ap- 
pears in the “near miss,” exemplified 
by the four successive delays which 
prevent Clym’s letter of reconciliation 
from reaching Eustacia and saving her 
life. Had the letter been delayed only 
once — or twice —or only thrice —it 
might still have arrived in time. 

A completely somber picture of the 
human condition is given as early as 
the famous introductory chapter de- 
scribing Egdon Heath as a symbol of 
the earth. A multitude of details pre- 
sent the basic dichotomy between what 
mankind wants and what mankind 
“mee Everything offends man’s wish 

or surviving permanence and impor- 

tance. He is overwhelmed with his 
smallness and inconsequence in space 
and in time. One main character car- 
ries always with her, as her inheritance 
from both sides of the family two 
generations past, an hour glass and a 
telescope. 

The only forms of life in the novel 
shown to prosper on our planet are 
the insects “heaving and wallowing in 
their enjoyment.” The male ho 
per is mad the 
person who sees him is a mother whose 
own issue deserted her for a voluptuous 
mate and has just refused to open his 
door to save her from the heat which 
will help end her life in a few minutes — 
more. Hardy does not spare the hu- 
man ego. “The intermittent husky 
notes of the male grasshoppers from 
every tuft of the furze were enough 
to show that amid the prostration of 
the larger animal species an unseen 
insect world was busy in all the full- 
ness of life.” The fullness of life—for 
insects. Such is Hardy’s thesis! 
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Conrad's Thesis 


Conrad’s thesis is utterly different. 
Conrad has nothing to say about the 
cosmos, except perhaps that it does 
nothing to ha life easy. The cosmos 
is not man’s business: man’s business is 
man. As we have seen, Conrad does 
not bother about certain particulars of 
his men: their precise spot in time or 
in place; nor whether their lives seem 
long or short; nor whether their stat- 
ure by astronomical measurements is 

t or small. Little Bob Stanton is 
ig. Conrad is not especially interested 
in what they are—not interested so 
much in their individuality as in their 
icality and their moral adequacy. 
nrad is less interested in Jim than 
in Jim’s case. Jim’s case is the type 
which reveals the general laws. 

Conrad’s novel is like a philosophi- 

cal essay about certain general moral 


and psychological matters. Jim’s case 
cankale case of Stanton and Brierly 
and Stein and Chester and the French- 
man and all the others—serves to illus- 
trate these matters most dramatically. 
Measured on the abstraction ladder, the 


center of interest is one step above the 
particular individuals and particular 
episodes. Though the arrangement of 
episodes is not causal and not always 
chronological, the episodes are always 
relevant to the problem foremost at 
each stage in the discourse. All events 
hang suspended in the narrator’s time- 
less memory until he needs them. This 
memory and this speculating intelli- 
gence belong to Marlowe. 

That Marlowe is a preposterous im- 
probability as a narrator cannot be 
denied. A doting old man might talk 
eight hours me about his favorite 
boy, but no varied audience of busy, 
mature men, brought together by 
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chance on the wide verandah for an 
after-dinner drink and a cigar, would 
ever listen to him so long. And no such 
windbag would sit down to write a 
hundred-page letter two years later to 
tell one former listener the rest of the 
story. No one would do that oa 
a professional author, and he would do 
it only for paid publication. But many 
dramatic conventions are equally pre- 

erous—the Shakespearean soliloquy 
or instance. 

Marlowe is many things besides nar- 
rator. For one thing he is a father- 
figure. He embodies the same ideals 
which Jim subscribes to, wants to live 
up to, and eventually expects to be ex- 
onerated by. It is partly for Marlowe 
that Jim makes good. His own dear 
old father will never know. 


Marlowe also serves as a skilled ther- 
apist at the two ae during 
and after the trial. He is sympathetic, 
but not maudlinly taken in by Jim’s 
blaming of circumstances. At critical 
moments during the interview he in- 
jects the needle of reality which Jim 
must accept. At the start Jim is en- 
crusted with defenses; yet he feels 
deeply ty is story is full of con- 
tradictions. He says he wishes he were 
dead like the engineer, yet he incurred 
disgrace in order to save his life. He 
says he considered suicide in the life 
boat, yet he is now very much alive. 
At the end, under Marlowe’s catalytic 
influence, he has stripped himself bare. 
He can even endure to pronounce the 
word “jumped” in describing his own 
action. He relinquishes even his gran- 
diose dreams, replacing them with a 
high resolve to “live it down,” to 
“make up for it.” 


Having heard the whole story, Mar- 
lowe seems to conclude that Jim’s 
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trouble while he moves from job to 
job is a “situation neurosis,” not a 
“character neurosis.” Nothing is basic- 
ally wrong with Jim. Even when Stein 
calls Jim a romantic, he adds that this 
is very bad—but also very good. 
Marlowe’s main function, rather 
than to narrate objectively, is to in- 
terpret psychologically and morally. 
He asks the right questions to point 
out the interest and the uncertainty in 
Jim’s case. For the first few pages 
Conrad asks his own questions, but 
after that he turns the job over to Mar- 
lowe. At first Conrad asks whether 
Jim as a youth dreams too easily of 
self-aggrandizement, posted there in 
the foretop of the training vessel. 
Later, in the “pilot episode” where the 
trainee is too late to help in a rescue, 
the reader first asks whether Jim feels 
too superior to small crises to meet 
them downrightly. Does he dream so 


actively to cover up a half-acknowl- 
edged fear that he may someday 
choose to be a live coward rather than 
a dead hero? Soon after, at the first of 
a typhoon Jim is injured and confined 


to his bunk. “He lay there . . . se- 
cretly glad he had not to go on deck.” 
Again the question. Was the injury 
unconsciously self-inflicted so he could 
escape facing the storm? And later 
while he waits on the beach does he 
develop a soft spot which makes the 
easy, non-demanding Patna attractive? 

Such questions of psychological 
interpretation and moral evaluation 
continue to be raised. Jim tries to con- 
vince Marlowe that the ship was vir- 
tually sinking, and so he was virtually 
justified in trying to save himself. 
There was only “the thickness of a 
sheet of paper,” the “breadth of a 
hair” between right and wrong that 
night — between glory and disgrace. 
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But Marlowe, the absolutist in morals, 
will allow no tampering with the dis- 
tance between right and wrong. “How 
much more did you want?” he asks. 

Next, at the time when Jim is throw- 
ing up one job after another, Marlowe 
notices that Jim, rather than Jim’s em- 
ployers, gets distressed by his past. 
Marlowe comments, “He made so 
much of the disgrace while it is the 
guilt alone that matters.” Jim cannot 
endure having others find out newly 
each time. 

It is in Patusan that he gets his first 
real chance to win compensatory dis- 
tinction. Inside two years Jim’s cour- 
age, tact, and force of personality have 
exhibited themselves so unfailingly 
that the natives attribute to him super- 
natural powers. Also he is deeply loved 
by a beautiful girl, Marlowe asks 
whether Jim has at last won his 
heart’s desire. The girl asks if Jim does 
not feel good enough to return to his 
own people. The answers are com- 
plex, but this much is clear: so long as 
one lives, success must be continuall 
re-deserved, for the sake of one’s 
and for the hypothetical audience of 
responsible peers. “I must go on, go 
on forever holding up my end, to feel 
sure that nothing can touch me... 
to keep in touch with . . . with those 
whom, perhaps, I shall never see any 
more. With—-with—you, for instance.” 

Perhaps Jim feels that this kind of 
success on Patusan, so welcome at first, 
is second-rate success. Perhaps Jim is 
unconsciously obsessed with the need 
to re-create the Patna opportunity and 
behave differently within it the second 


time. Anyway two years later he will 


find himself again in the Patna circum- 
stances, whether this is an opportunity 
created unconsciously or a predica- 
ment thrust upon him. 
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LORD JIM AND RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


“Gentleman” Brown invades Patu- 
san with a handful of followers. The 
words used in his interview with Jim 
are miraculously well-chosen to estab- 
lish an identity between the two white 
men. To Jim the two are identical in 
their sense of loyalty to their followers, 
but, far more important, in their guilt- 
iness. Stricken, Jim promises a safe 
passage so that Brown and his men 
can escape, guaranteeing with his life 
that Brown shall cause no further harm 
to the Bugis. 

But the reader has been told more 
about Brown than Jim has. The reader 
already knows that Brown is at the 
— pole from Jim. Supposed son 
of a baronet, Brown has perverted his 
cultural heritage. He is the avowed 
enemy of decent men and women, 
committed to deceit. His life aim is 
“to spit on the world” vengefully. So 
the reader is shocked at Jim’s mis- 
judgement — reminiscent of his mis- 
judgement of the bulkhead on the 
Patna. 

Brown goes out of his way malig- 
nantly to do harm. On his ee down 
river he commits a wanton slaughter 
upon a party of guards, killing, pre 
others, Dain Waris, son of the chief- 
tain and dear friend of Jim. 

Jim now faces the choice faced on 
the Patna. He must flee or die. He is 
urged by Jewel and by his devoted 
servant to save himself, but this time 
he replies, as if thinking what a sec- 
ond detection would entail, “I have no 
life,” “There is no escape,” “Nothing 
can touch me.” He presents himself 
for execution. “It may well be that in 
the short moment of his last proud and 
unflinching glance, he had beheld the 
face of that opportunity which, like an 
Eastern bride, had come veiled to his 
side.” “He goes away from a living 
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woman to celebrate his pitiless wedding 
with a shadowy ideal of conduct.” 

In his final words Jim expresses the 
superiority of human morality over 
animal vitality. He expresses in his 
“nothing can touch me” the only free- 
dom that humans have from the acci- 
dents of circumstance. He seems to 
believe that no true evil can come to 
a good man. 


The Final Contrast 


How sharp a contrast this makes 
with Hardy’s theme! How opposite 
are Clym’s words when he says, “In- 
stead of men aiming to advance in life 
with glory they should calculate how 
to retreat out of it without shame.” 
Finding it impossible to retreat with- 
out shame, Jim has had to learn to ad- 
vance with glory. Hardy sees the 
glory of human virtue pale into noth- 
ingness before the cosmic indifference. 
Conrad sees the glory of human virtue 
blaze up regardless of cosmic indiffer- 
ence. The moral theme of one novel 
is diametrically opposite the cosmic 
theme of the other. 


The great difference in the effec- 
tiveness of the two novels lies in the 
degree to which one subject, one 
theme, interpenetrates all aspects, all 
the interrelated technical comporlents, 
of the work. The moral and psycho- 
logical theme of Lord Jim interpene- 
trates all its components. The opposi- 
tion of characters reveals the theme: 
Jim, Marlowe, Stanton, etc., against 
Chester, Robinson, the Rajah, Cornel- 
ius, and, most sharply of all, Brown. 
The inner struggle of the central char- 
acter reveals the theme: Jim wants to 


escape, but he knows he must face 


The crises of circumstances are sharp 
revealing: if the Patna had truly sunk, 
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the moral aspect of Jim’s conduct 
would have been blurred. But it was 
made diabolically clear instead. The 
perpetual questions asked by the inter- 
preter reveal the theme. The whole of 
the novel is what T. S. Eliot calls the 
objective correlative of its theme. 
These same things cannot be said of 
The Return. The theme is over-laid 
upon the novel, like loose veneer. It is 
mentioned at length in the first chap- 
ter and intermittently later on, but it 
has no dramatic force. The reader does 
not experience it deeply in operation. 
Hardy’s choice of character traits, his 
opposition of persons within the plot, 
the choices made in moments of crisis 
have no relevance to any theme. The 
persons struggle against each other in 
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their love triangles, but those struggles 
have no significance beyond the per- 
sons involved. Perhaps all persons are 
too innocent. Clym hates to have to 
indict his wife for his mother’s death, 
but his inner conflict has no broader 
significance. Looking back coolly upon 
the strife, Clym an blame dn alate 
of things, but this is only an after- 
thought possible among the After- 
courses. At no time does the reader 
through some character in the heat of 
action discover the enemy, defy him, 
and adjust to him openly in triumph or 
defeat. Hardy involves his characters 
deeply in a careful plot, but the char- 
acters and the plot are the wrong ones 
to produce a novel comparable in ef- 
fectiveness to Lord Jim. 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1961-62 


Seventy-five John Hay Fellowships for 1961-62 will be awarded to public 
senior high school teachers by the John Hay Fellows Program. Winners of 
these awards will study in the humanities for a year at one of the following 
Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
They will receive stipends equal to their salaries during the fellowship year. 
In addition, travel nses, tuition, and a health fee will be .paid. Applicants 
should have at least five years of high school teaching experience, and should 
be not more than fifty years of age. 

Five new states will icipate in the John Hay Fellows Program for 1961- 
62: California, Florida, Indiana, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin. The other 

icipating states are: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, 

aryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, and Virginia, as well as the District of Columbia. 

The John Hay Fellows Program received a new grant from the Ford 
Foundation last spring which will enable it to continue its activities through 
1966. The Program was established in 1952 by the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion. 


Interested teachers should communicate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, Di- 


rector, John Hay Fellows P. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. Applications will close on December 1, 1960. 
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Form and Function: A Quandary 


David A. Conlin 


The agonizing process of evolving a more accurate grammar for presentation in 
the classroom goes on. Dr. Conlin, a professor of English education at the Arizona 


State University, Tempe, succinctly examines the problem of form and function 
in structural grammar, pointing out that “in a modern analytic language we are 
still plagued with inflectional changes which at times point in the wrong direction. 
Since function determines meaning and therefore response, identification of func- 


tion is of primary concern.” 


T= stupy of English grammar con- 
tinues to confuse all who are stub- 
born enough to grapple with it. We 
identify and define the major parts of 
speech — nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs. Then we are dismayed to 
find that we use nouns as verbs, verbs 
as nouns, nouns as adjectives, adjec- 
tives as nouns, nouns as adverbs and 
so ad infinitum. How are we to ex- 
plain this structural ragout to the oc- 
casional high school student who per- 
ceives some of the inconsistencies of 
grammatical usage and description? 
What are we to say to a student who 
asks us to classify such a word as col- 
lege in the phrase a college student? 

First of all, let us examine the nature 
of our problem and the reason for its 
difficulty. For example, let us observe 
the adjective. We learn that an adjec- 
tive is a word that modifies a noun or 
that is used as a predicate complement. 
This is a definition of its function. We 
also learn that adjectives change their 
form and may be compared by suffix- 
ing -er and -est, or in some cases by 
using more or most before the adjec- 
tive. Now we have learned something 
of the use of the adjective and some- 
thing of its form. This sounds simple 
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enough. But let us look at a few sen- 
tences. 
1. The tall boys play basketball. 
2. The Jones girls moved away. 
3. The frightened steer bolted. 
4. The horse trainer dropped dead. 


Each of the italicized words in the 
above sentences modifies a noun. This 
is a test for an adjective. Let us apply 
the second test. Can we use these 
words as predicate complements? 


1. The tall boys are tall. 

2. The Jones girls are Jones. 

3. The frightened steer is fright- 
ened. 

4. The horse trainer is horse. 


The words in sentences number 1 
and 3 certainly pass the second test. In 
the second sentence the result is doubt- 
ful, and in the fourth sentence the re- 
sult is rather ridiculous. 

Let us apply the third test. Let us 
try to compare the words in question 
as we compare adjectives. We may 
say tall, taller and tallest; we may say 
more frightened or most frightened. 
We certainly could not say more Jones 
or most Jones. 

Apparently, tall and frightened pass 
all of the tests for an adjective. But 
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now you observe that frightened is a 
verb form. Can a verb form be called 
an adjective? No, frightened is called 
a participle. And what is a participle? 
A participle is a verb form that is used 
as an adjective. And to this, all that the 
naive student can say is, with Morti- 
mer Snerd, “Yuh, yuh, | knew it all 
the time.” 

We think of the noun also in terms 
of its form and function. Nouns are 
words that are inflected by adding s 
or es to form the plural, or by means 
of an internal vowel change. Nouns 
form the possessive by adding an apos- 
trophe or ’s. Nouns are used as sub- 
jects, complements, as objects of a 
preposition, and as appositives. The 
subject function is a very important 
function of the noun, so important 
that we almost assume an identity of 
noun and subject. But let us look at 
some of the different forms of words 


which may be used in the subject 
function. 


. The baby won’t eat sauerkraut. 

. Nobody loves Miss Askew. 

. Parting is such sweet sorrow. 

. Only the rich can live on Pago 
Pago Street. 

. Hers is the only correct answer. 

. Tomorrow is Friday. 

. The ups and downs of business 
were too much for Simpson. 

8. Come home to mother. 


In sentence number 1, the subject 
is a noun by form as well as by func- 
tion. The subject in number 2 has 
often been called an indefinite pro- 
noun. In number 3 the subject is a 
verb form, and in number 4 an adjec- 
tive by inflection. The subject in num- 
ber 5 is a possessive personal pronoun, 
and in number 6 it is an adverb. The 
compound subject in number 7 con- 
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sists of words which normally are 
prepositions or adverbs, but now have 
the plural form of nouns. And in the 
last sentence, although we do not see 
the subject, the traditional grammar- 
ian would say that it is you under- 
stood. Here we have the whole array 
of grammatical structures in the func- 
tional position of a noun. 

Our problem is apparent. We may 
elaborate it by raising three questions. 


1. What is the relationship of form 
to function in our English lan- 
guage? 

. How can we explain the lack of 
relationship of form to function 
in the English language? 

. How shall we identify and de- 
fine our word classes, by form 
or by function, or by both form 
and function? 


The scientific study of language as 
it has developed in structural linguis- 
tics probably represeuts the best think- 
ing of our time about the problems of 
language in communication. Perhaps 
we may find some help in what the 
linguists have said about this problem. 


Linguists’ Approach to Form 
and Function 


Charles C. Fries in The Structure 
of English classifies the four parts of 
speech which we ordinarily think of 
as nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
as Class 1 words, Class 2 words, Class 
3 words, and Class 4 words. There is 
not an exact correspondence between 
the old classifications and the new. 
Fries calls his classes form-classes, but 
he identifies and defines them in terms 
of function. Classification is made on 
the basis of position in the sentence. 
Words which may be substituted for 
each other in a given position belong 


: 


to the same form-class. Fries states, 
“We are concerned here with form- 
classes or parts of speech as function- 
ing units in structure—that is, with 
syntactic form-classes, not morpho- 
logical form-classes.”* He uses illus- 
trations to show that words which 
may be substituted for each other in 
the subject position are Class 1 words. 
He further shows that words which 
can be substituted for each other in 
the verb position are class 2 words. 


However, in the modification func- 
tion the situation is more involved. 
“The modification structures with 
Class 1 words as heads may be formed 
of any of the four parts of speech or 
of all of them together.”* He explains 
further that Class 2 words may have 
even Class 2 words and Class 1 words 
as modifiers. Class 3 words may have 
any of the parts of speech as modifiers. 
Class ¢ words may have Class 1 words 
or Class 4 words as modifiers. 

Fries explains and discusses certain 
identifying characteristics of the four 
form-classes. “Our procedure for find- 
ing these identifying characteristics 
was a study of the contrasts between 
the forms of the items in our lists for 
each of the four classes in the frames 
by which they were tested. This ex- 
amination gave us not only contrasts 
in the forms themselves but also con- 
trasts in the formal marks of the vari- 
ous ‘positions’ in which each of the 
classes could appear.”* 

A different solution to the problem 
of form and function has been offered 
in James Sledd’s A Short Introduction 
to English Grammar. The author sug- 


*Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1952), p. 141. 

*Ibid., p. 210. 


‘Ibid. pp. 111-112. 
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gests two separate kinds of classifica- 


_ tion, inflectional classes and positional 


classes. The inflectional classes would 
include nouns, verbs, pronouns (per- 
sonal and who), adjectives, and ad- 
verbs. Any word which is inflected 
like a noun would be a noun. Since 
chaos does not have a plural or pos- 
sessive form it would not be a noun. 
Words which add -er and -est for 
comparison would be adjectives. 
Words such as beautiful and jealous, 
therefore, would not be adjectives. 
Adverbs would be words ending in 
-ly which could not be compared like 
adjectives. Kindly and lively would 
not be adverbs since they can be com- 
pared with -er and -est. However, 
quickly and efficiently would be called 
adverbs since they cannot be com- 
pared in this way. 

The position classes would be called 
piers = verbals, adjectivals, and ad- 
verbials. “A form is a nominal when 
it occurs in any one of the positions 
which we have labeled nominal or in 
any unlabeled position consistently 
occupied by forms which consistently 
occupy the labeled nominal posi- 
tions.”* The definition of an adjectival 
is somewhat more difficult since it re- 
quires a knowledge of intonation. 
“We will label as adjectival any form 
which stands under second stress be- 
tween a weakest-stressed determiner 
and a strongest-stressed noun, unless 
that form is itself a noun.”® 


the good dog 
the stone wall 
the man’s house 


In the above expressions, good is an 


* James Sledd, A Short Introduction to Eng- 
lish Grammar (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1959), p. 87. 

*Ibid., p. 92. 
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adjectival, but stone and man’s would 
be nominals. - 

Since a verbal is a position class, 
only words which could be placed in 
the normal position of verbs in a sen- 
tence would be verbals. Any word 
having a verb form but used in a noun 
position would be a nominal. If the 
verb form is used as the modifier of 
a noun, it would be an adjectival. 


1. He is going to church. 

2. Going to church is a pleasant 
duty. 

3. Goimg to church, Father met 
many of his friends. 


In the first sentence, going is a 
verbal; in the second sentence, going 
is a nominal. In the third sentence, 
however, going is an adjectival. 

Finally, an adverbial is a word 
which occupies any of the numerous 
positions consistently occupied by an 
adverb. The author concedes the diffi- 
culty of defining an adverbial “since 
its members occupy many different 
positions and fall into a number of 
distinct positional subciasses and since 
a number of forms which often fill 
nominal and adjectival positions also 
appear as adverbials.’””° 


The disagreement of linguists in 
solving the form-function puzzle in 
the determination of word classes was 
further demonstrated at the 1959 
meeting of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication and 
reported in the official journal in Octo- 
ber. Speakers in a panel devoted to 
advanced linguistics felt that in addi- 
tion to the Trager Smith morphologi- 
cal classes (nouns, verbs, adjectives) 
and syntactical classes (nominals, ver- 
bals, adjectivals), a third analytical 


*Ibid., p. 94. 
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category is needed. This they would 


. call a “relations” category. 


The horse trainer dropped dead. 


They pointed out that in a sentence 
such as the above, the word horse is 
a noun morphologically since it can 
be inflected like a noun, forming its 
plural by adding s and the possessive 
by adding ’s. It is also a nominal syn- 
tactically since it can occupy the posi- 
tions normally occupied by nouns. 
However, in this particular sentence, 
horse modifies trainer and therefore 
it occupies the position normally filled 
by an adjective. Consequently in this 
sentence we may call horse an adjec- 
tival. This contradiction, they said, 
could be eliminated by the “relations” 
category for which they suggest the 
traditional terms, subject, object, mod- 
ifier, and so forth. To properly clas- 
sify horse, then, one would need to 
call it a noun morphologically, a nom- 
inal syntactically, and a modifier of 
the word trainer. 


The serious reader who is looking 
for a positive answer to the problem 
of classifying the parts of speech and 
the riddle of form and function will 
not find it in the linguistic textbooks. 
He will find wide disagreement in 
description, explanation, classification, 
and nomenclature. 


The linguists, however, have made 
a contribution. They have pointed up 
and emphasized the problem of form 
and function very sharply in their 
ie apron struggles to solve it. The fact 
of their disagreement testifies to its 


difficulty and to the basic 


of trying to describe our English lan- 
guage as a system. It might be said 
in passing that in our traditional de- 
scriptions of English we have largely 
ignored the problem of form and 


{ 
had 
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function and, in the opinion of the 
writer, our indifference to it has been 
one of the important reasons for our 
failure to teach grammar effectively. 
Our students have rejected intuitively 
a complexity which they could not 
grasp. 

But we have to get back to our 
original difficulty, that of supplying 
reasonable and intelligent answers to 
our students about grammatical struc- 
tures. If a student wants to know what 
is an adjective anyway, and what do 
you call a noun when it modifies an- 
other noun, you just have to fulfill 
your teaching function. You cannot 
postpone it. 

I think we may be guided in our 

uandary by two principles. One is 
that when a simple explanation is pos- 
sible, we should not offer a more diffi- 
cult one. The other principle is that 
change to be effective must be gradual 
and not drastic. Perhaps this principle 
might be called the Fabian principle. 


The Inherent Difficulty 


The difficulty inherent in the de- 
scription of the English language is that 
it is neither a wholly:synthetic 
nor a wholly analytic language. While 
much of the syntax develops from 
word order and the arrangement of 
linguistic forms, we still have retained 
many of the old inflections which 
originally were the signals of function. 
And to a limited degree they still serve 
as structural clues to meaning. How- 
ever, with the passing of years, inflec- 
tional signals have become secondary 
and of less and less importance as we 
have learned to develop new analytic 
structures. In Latin or German an ad- 
jective modifying a noun would have 
to have the appropriate inflection 
depending on the case, number, gen- 
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der, and so forth. Since this is not true 
in English, what does it matter if we 
use a word form of another class such 
as a noun or verb to modify the noun? 
Any word that makes sense may be 
substituted for any other word in the 
various positions in the sentence if 
inflection is not necessary. While this 
makes it tough for the systematic 
grammarian, it is a boon for the 
speaker or wr him a 
language of great flexibility. 

"The? which retained 
much of its inflectional reinforcement 
is the verb function. We can use al- 
most any word form in English in 
the verb function, but if we do, we 
will have to inflect it as a verb. 


Jim ratted to his mother. 

I am sure Martha could have bet- 
tered herself. 

Why are you always downing 

- my dear mother? 

Tessie rounded the curve on three 
wheels. 

Lulu egged her boy friends on 
to fight. 


Cruciality of Function 
The important grammatical concept 


in relation to communication is func- 
tion. It is crucial that we recognize 
the function of each word and word 
group in a sentence if we are to re- 
spond appropriately. Basically our 
language is a subject-predicate, or we 
might say, a noun-verb language. Our 
language reflects the way in which 
we regard our universe, and perhaps 
it affects the way in which we inter- 
pret our universe. Ours is a world of 
separate entities or “things.” But it is 
also a world of action, movement, 
= By and large, we have words 
or the “things” and words for the 
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“action.” The simple noun-verb sen- 
tence describes the process. Ours is 
a bipolar language which reflects the 
dichotomy of reality as we interpret 
it. In our dualistic vision, we “separate 
the dancer from the dance.” 

Our simple noun-verb utterances 
are expanded with modifiers. There 
are modifiers to communicate the na- 
ture of the noun more explicitly and 
there are modifiers to communicate 
the verb action more explicitly. We 
have called these modifiers adjectives 
and adverbs. It seems logical to differ- 
entiate them since they have essentially 
separate modifying functions. 

From a practical standpoint, we 
need four basic parts of speech. We 
can call them by any name, but since 
we have been using these names for a 
long time we may as well call them 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 
Since the important reason for the 
identification of parts of speech is to 
determine the function of a word and 
therefore its meaning, it seems appro- 
priate to classify the parts of speech 
by means of function. | 

As we know, however, it is not as 
simple as that. We have the factor of 
form to contend with. Much of the 
time the formal characteristics of a 
word reinforce the identification of its 
function. This is particularly true of 
the verb function in the predicate. 
If words in the noun functions form 
their plurals with s or es, we are dou- 
bly certain of their use. If modifiers 
é nouns may be inflected by adding 
-er and -est, we are all the more sure 
of the adjective function. Words end- 
ing in ward or -ly coming before or 
after a verb are almost certain to be 
adverbs. The formal or inflectional 
signals of use or function are still im- 
portant clues to syntax, that is, when 
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the clues of form and position point 
in the same direction. 

But, as Fries points out, “sometimes 
the various criteria do not all point 
in the same direction.” In other 
words, form and function may not 
be in agreement; they may be contra- 
dictory elements in grammatical struc- 
ture. 

The question is, of course, which 
signal of function is the dominant sig- 


nal, form or position? The answer, as 


we all recognize, is position. Function, 
in English, is determined finally by 
position and not by form. Again we 
may quote Fries. “In general, ‘position’ 
markers in any particular sentence 
supersede morphological or form 
markers.”* 

Now, although this may explain our 
response to language in that we are 
able to recognize the formal signals of 
meaning by the syntactical relation- 
ships inherent in word order and often 
reinforced by inflectional changes, it 
does not solve the knotty problem of 
classification. We still have to answer 
that question of the inquiring student. 

When a word is used in a noun 
function and is inflected like a noun, 
there is no problem. We can call it a 
noun. When a word is used as a modi- 
fier of a noun and is inflected like an 
adjective, there is no problem of clas- 
sification. We call it an adjective. 
However, what are we going to call a 
word that is inflected like a noun if it 
is used in the function of an adjective? 


Henry is a child actor. 


The word child modifies actor 
which is a noun. Morphologically child 
is a noun. Syntactically child 1s used 
as an adjective. Grammatically this is 


"Fries, op. cit., p. 140. 
‘Fries, op. cit., p. 141. 
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ible in English since our language 
is an analytic language. We communi- 
cate by putting words together in cer- 
tain arrangements. There is an evident 
contradiction inherent in the problem 
of classifying child as a part of speech. 
Shall we, as some of the linguists have 
done, coin a new word to describe 
the relationship of child to actor? Or 
do we already have grammatical terms, 
more general in application, which 
might serve our purpose? Why may 
we not simply use the word modifier 
in its full functional sense? In this in- 
stance we would classify child as a 
noun by form used as a modifier. 


Henry is an entertaining actor. 


In the above sentence, entertaining 
is a verb morphologically. Syntacti- 
cally it is used as an adjective since it 
modifies the noun actor. It is a verb 
by form used as a modifier. Of course, 
in traditional grammar we do have a 
special classification for verb forms 
which are used in any other way than 
in the normal verb function. We call 
them verbals. The special class of ver- 
bals which modifies a noun is given 
the name of participle. In this respect, 
the verb form receives unique treat- 
ment. 


Mrs. Wimpole took three steps 
backward. 


In the above sentence the deriva- 
tional suffix -ward marks backward as 
an adverb by form. However, syntac- 
tically it is used in the function of an 


adjective to modify the noun steps. 
We may simply describe this by saying 
that backward is an adverb by form 
used as the modifier of a noun. 

Earlier in our discussion we listed 
a number of sentences in which a vari- 
ety of forms was used in the subject 
function, the function which is usually 
thought of as the noun function. We 
need not develop a new classification 
for these forms, rather describe them 
morphologically as they are and iden- 
tify them functionally as subjects. 

The resolution of the problem of 
form and function, then, is made nec- 
essary in English because in a modern 
analytic language we are still plagued 
with inflectional changes hielo at 
times point in the wrong direction. 
Since function determines meaning and 
therefore response, identification of 
function is of primary concern. When 
the function of a word by virtue of its 
position in the sentence is reinforced 
by formal characteristics, we may clas- 
sify it readily by conventional terms 
as verb, noun, adjective, or adverb. 
When formal characteristics and func- 
tion as determined by position are not 
in agreement, contradictory signals 
prevent positive classification. In situ- 
ations of this kind, we identify the 
form and describe its function in terms 
of subject, predicate, modifier, object 
of a preposition—the traditional, de- 
scriptive terms which explain the rela- 
tionship of words and word groups 
within the sentence. 
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Arts and the Devil 


Mildred McCollum and Betty Flora 


An unusual teaching unit which incorporates study of literature and other art 
forms, research techniques, and writing is described here by two teachers in the 
senior high school at Leavenworth, Kansas. 


[are a skilled teacher, a group of 

high school juniors above average in 
intelligence, and a cooperative librar- 
ian, and one has the essential ingredi- 
ents of an interesting and successful 
unit of study in literature, “Arts and 
the Devil.” The unit grew out of a 
brief summary in a basic text: “Selling 
one’s soul to the Devil is a familiar 
theme not only in literature but in 
drama, opera, and ballet. Since the 
puppet shows of the sixteenth century 
the Devil has appeared under various 
names; for example, as Mephistopheles 
in Marlowe’s play, The Tragicall His- 
tory of Dr. Faustus (1604) and in the 
German poet Goethe’s drama Faust 
(1831). Gounod’s opera Faust (1859) 
is still widely performed.”* 

Using this summary as a point of 
departure, the teacher suggests to the 
class that it would be interesting and 
informative to investigate at length the 
role of the Devil in all art forms: 
music, ballet, art, and literature, includ- 
ing novels, short stories, poetry, essays, 
folklore, and drama. Thus the selec- 
tions in the text become the basis for 
a unit of research and composition 
with such extensive possibilities in so 
many directions that it requires a 
period of approximately three weeks 
to complete. 


*John Gehlmann and Mary Rives Bowman, 
Adventures in American Literature (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1958), p. 83. 


Considerable freedom of approach 
can be allowed, as is appropriate in 
learning situations where students of 
this caliber are concerned; however, 
certain broad and significant aims, 
established by the teacher, give con- 
sistency and continuity to the entire 
study. The teacher leads a discussion 
of these aims in such a manner as to 
obtain their acceptance by the students 
as being valid and worthwhile. 

By the nature of the project, the 
first of its aims must necessarily be to 
discover and examine the Devil as seen 
in any art form. The background is 
laid with the study of “The Devil 
and Tom Walker.” A class discussion 
brings out some of the universal char- 
acteristics of the Devil, such as the 
cloven hoof and a proclivity for 
tempting mortals. After reading Be- 
nét’s short story, “The Devil and Dan- 
iel Webster,” the students compare 
the two stories and discuss the char- 
acteristics of the Devil as pictured in 
each. 

To stimulate interest, to challenge 
the group’s thinking, and to bring 
an awareness of the wealth of ma- 
terial, the teacher asks the students 
to come to class prepared to contribute 
examples of the Devil as seen in other 
stories and other forms of art. The 
librarian has been forewarned and is 
prepared to assist the student to find 
these materials. The discussion begins 
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by tracing the Faust legend in 
Goethe’s poem, Gounod’s opera, Mar- 
lowe’s play, and the Berlioz and Liszt 
symphonies. At this point, a recorded 
selection from one of these symphonies 
adds auditory stimulation, as a copy 
of Delacroix’ painting, “Marguerite 
and Mephistopheles” or “Faust on the 
Bracken,” adds its visual stimulation 
and emphasizes the familiarity of the 
theme in all art forms. 

Interest grows when a modern play, 
Damn Yankees, concerned with bar- 
gaining with the Devil, is considered. 
The play is based on a book, The Year 
the Yankees Lost the Pennant, which 
is available in the school library. 

Another recent book is C. S. Lewis’ 
satirical Screwtape Letters; this is 
another example of the Devil in a 
leading role. A movie, All That 
Money Can Buy, based on the pre- 
viously introduced short story by 
Benét, and a television version of the 
same story are familiar to some of the 
students. A ballet, “Devil’s Holiday,” 
serves to illustrate still another art 
form that has made use of the Devil 
theme. Folklore and folk tales, along 
with familiar expressions such as “give 
the Devil his due” and “the Devil take 
the hindmost,” are other interesting 
references that the student may later 
utilize in determining the selection of 
a subject for a paper which the teacher 
requires of each student as the cul- 
minating work in the unit. 

Following in logical sequence, the 
second aim is to develop skill in the 
methods and techniques of using li- 
brary materials for study and research. 
According to Charles A. Beard, “A 
knowledge of how to acquire knowl- 
edge is a permanent possession which 
can be used throughout life.” This is 
certainly true and of particular sig- 
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nificance to a group of above average 
students of which a large percentage 
will attend college. The success of the 
college student will be in direct rela- 
tion to his ability to find information 
and to utilize it. 

The best learning situation is 
achieved when these cardinal factors 
are present: an adequate library, a 
competent librarian, and a perceptive 
and challenging teacher who will 
make maximum use of them. In de- 
veloping the unit under consideration, 
the librarian, cooperating with the 
teacher, surveys available material and 
prepares a bibliography for teacher 
and student use. After scheduling a 
library visit for the classes to begin 
preliminary research, the teacher en- 
courages the students to assume the 
initiative for subsequent visits. The 
librarian assists students with any re- 
search problems that may develop. She 
steers, for example, a quiet serious girl 
to Grahger’s Poetry Index, which 
helps her find some of her favorite 
poets—Browning, Burns, Byron, Shel- 
ley, Coleridge, and Southey — who 
have, each in his own fashion, dealt 
with the Devil in verse. 

Writing Activities 

Students are encouraged to use in- 
dependent judgment in the selection 
of a specific subject and to develop 
this subject along lines of individual - 
research. The treatment of the selected 
subject may be either factual or based 
on textual analysis. Emphasis is placed 
on stating the scope of the paper in 
the introduction, striving for unity 
and coherence throughout, and mak- 
ing an effective conclusion. Some pre- 
vious understanding and practice of 
research and writing were gained from 
two shorter papers, the subjects of 
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which were “The Creation” and 
“Death.” During the three-week 
period while the research and writ- 
ing are in progress, the class time is 
devoted, except for periodic discus- 
sion of progress of the papers, to such 
study as poetry analysis, which re- 
quires no written outside assignments. 
Vocabulary study is also scheduled for 


this time and has a particularly mean-. 


ingful application as the students find 
a definite need in the writing of their 
papers for fresh and expressive words 
to give clarity and precision to their 
ideas. 

Finally, as each student gains skill 
in using a bibliography, and in turn 
prepares a bibliography of his own, 
he makes an effective selection of ma- 
terials, develops his technique of note- 
taking, organizes and presents the 
material cogently in an original paper 
two to four thousand words in length. 

From experience and observation, 
the teacher has noted that the need 
for the approval of his classmates, 
characteristic of all adolescents, is in- 
tensified in the gifted student, and this 
need is utilized as motivation to bring 
about the greatest achievement for 
each individual. This is accomplished 
by making it understood, when the 
assignment is made, that the papers 
will be exchanged and read silently in 
class, so that everyone is writing, not 
for the teacher alone, but also for his 
classmates. The students are encour- 
aged to pencil remarks and criticisms 
of the papers as they read. Such com- 
ments as “I used this source also, but 
I interpreted it differently,” “Inter- 
esting facts and development,” seem 
to bring great satisfaction to the proud 
authors. The teacher reserves the right 
to use red pencil for her comments. 
She selects the three or four papers 
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she considers most successful and posts 
them on the bulletin board for all 
classes to read. 

The Devil, as a symbol of evil and 
an interloper in human affairs, has al- 
ways been peculiarly interesting to 
readers and exceptionally useful to 
artists of all kinds. That his interest 
and usefulness have not diminished in 
either respect is clearly indicated by 
the satisfying results of this unit. He 
still engages the attention of artists, 
and he still stirs the imagination. Com- 
ments of the students indicate that 
they found this the most interesting 
assignment of the year, and the qual- 
ity and originality of their papers 
showed the effect of this interest. The 
subject seemed to catch and stimulate 
the highly developed imaginations of 
these gifted students—so unlike John 
Dryden’s as described by Macaulay, 
“His imagination resembled the wings 
of an ostrich. It enabled him to run, 
though not to soar.” In truth, these 
students seemed to soar. 
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The School Library in the 
Space Age 


Henry |. Christ 


The alliance between English teachers and librarians is necessarily a firm one. In 
this article the author discusses aspects of that alliance as he reviews an important 
new publication of the American Association of School Librarians, Standards for 
School Library Programs. Mr. Christ, chairman of the English Department in the 
Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, New York, was the NCTE representative 
on the committee which prepared the new volume. 


HE AGONIZING reappraisal of Amer- 
ican education touched off by 
Sputnik has made clear certain needs: 


1. The need for individual re- 
search and for training in meth- 
ods of research. 


. The need for greater encour- 
agement to think creatively 
and individually. 

. The need for pursuing a line of 
thinking wherever it might 
lead, though the pursuit might 
seem to have no immediate 
practical value. 


. The need for encouraging the 
“oddball,” the individualist, to 
offset the rise of the mass-pro- 
duced organization man. 


. The need for developing 
awareness of contemporary 
eye and the crying need 
or solutions. 

. The need for advanced-place- 
ment courses and acceleration 


of the bright. 


. The need for emphasis on com- 
munication in all its aspects, 
from both the consumer and 
the producer viewpoints. 


To meet the new challenges, we 
teachers and supervisors have been 
studying curricula and revising courses 
of study. As persons keenly interested 
in improving education, we are work- 
ing out new curricular procedures and 
examining the assumptions we have al- 
ways held. We are making every ef- 
fort to supply the basic material 
needed in the classrooms, but we need 
help, much help. “The scope of 
knowledge has become too vast to be 
covered extensively within the boun- 
daries of classroom instruction, su- 
perior though that instruction may be. 
Through the school library, these 
boundaries can be extended immeas- 
urably in all areas of knowledge and 
in all forms of creative expression, and 
the means provided to meet and to 
stimulate the many interests, apprecia- 
tions, and curiosities of youth.”* 

The school library is destined to 
play a greater and greater role in 
tomorrow’s schools, for only the 
school library can render certain serv- 


‘Standards for School Library Programs, 
page 4. This and all subsequent quotations are 
from this book. This article: attempts to famil- 
iarize English teachers with the aims and scope 
of this new study. 
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ices that the classroom and the public 
library are ill-equipped to give. 


Functions of the Library 


Consider some of the possibilities of 
a well-run school library. It can foster 
an interest in study under ideal con- 
ditions. It can familiarize students with 
the tools of research. It can provide 
for individual differences in maturity 
and ability. It can provide reading 
guidance and intellectual stimulation. 
It can supply needed materials when 
motivation is highest. It can provide 
guidance in listening and viewing. It 
can provide ‘a link with the public 
library, indoctrinate users in the ways 
of the library, and turn out young 
people to whom use of libraries is a 
habit. Through liaison with local li- 
braries, the school library can provide 
many special services and still utilize 
the additional resources of the public 
library. A good program of library 
instruction “includes acquainting all 
students with the services of the pub- 
lic library in their community and 
making them aware of the role of the 
public library as a major social institu- 
tion.” 

The ideal school library can now 
go even further. The new concept of 
the school library pictures the library 
as the repository of audio-visual aids 
and other supplementary materials. 
The librarian’s training makes her 
ideally suited to handle these impor- 
tant materials and to make them ac- 
cessible to the school. The librarian’s 
skills in cataloging and distributing 
materials make the library the logical 
center for the efficient distribution of 
all cocurricular materials. The librar- 
ian, however, must not be merely an 
amiable classifier or a part-time clerk. 
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The American Association of 
School Librarians has asserted that 
“the school library, in addition to 
doing its vital work of individual read- 
ing guidance and development of the 
school curriculum, should serve the 
school as a center for instructional ma- 
terials. Instructional materials include 
books—the literature of children, 
young people, and adults—other print- 
ed materials, films, recordings, and 
newer media developed to aid learn- 
in 
This enlarged program remains 
somewhat visionary at the moment. 
The school library, despite its poten- 
tial, is often neglected. Understaffed, 
with insufficient materials, the school 
library has been doing a heroic job 
against depressing odds. The United 
States Office of Education has pointed 
out that nearly half the schools in 
the country had classroom libraries 
only. Five per cent of the schools re- 
ported no library service at all. 

The library has suffered even in fa- 
vored schools. In some beautiful new 
buildings the library is a showcase of 
beauty—without adequate space for 
shelves or adequate room for teaching 
or performing other duties of the li- 
brary. Architects are not librarians. In 
general, disregard of the teaching 
functions of the library has tempted 
many librarians to despair. 

Sensitive administrators, librarians, 
school boards can deplore the inade- 
quacies of current school libraries, but 
they need more than a general dissatis- 
faction. They need guidance—and 
they need support in their fight for 
improved conditions. In Standards for 
School Library Programs, just pub- 
lished by the American Library As- 
sociation, library sympathizers have a 
valuable ally. By indicating standards, 
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the book gives aid and comfort to the 
friends of school libraries. Since funds 
for libraries must be added to strain- 
ing budgets, librarians and enlightened 
school boards now have national sup- 
port for legitimate aspirations. 

This newly published book was not 
produced by a handful of optimists in 
an ivory tower. It is the joint effort 
of many people, under the leadership 


of Dr. Frances Henne and Miss Ruth . 


Ersted. Many organizations, through 


designated representatives, took part 
in the formulation of standards. The - 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, like other organizations at many 
levels, had a say in the deliberations. 
Laymen, as well as educators, partici- 
pated. 


A library Program 


Out of the deliberations over sev- 
eral years has come an outline for a 


program that will make the high 
school library a valuable ally in the 
fight for improved educational serv- 
ices. “The quantitative standards may 
be characterized as reflecting the best 
judgment of the panel, supported by 
evidence to the effect that (1) the 
standards presented in this publication 
are now being met and sometimes ex- 
ceeded in a small number of schools, 
representing very good school library 
situations, and (2) a considerably 
larger number of school libraries re- 
ported that they could profitably use 
collections, funds, and staff of the size 
recommended in the standards.” 
This little book outlines the philos- 
ophy underlying the place of the 
school library, indicates what jobs the 
school library should reasonably take 
on, and then shows specifically how 
to do those jobs. It covers all phases 
of the problem, from the number of 
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books needed to the role of state edu- 
cation departments in school libraries. 
It recommends a minimum number of 
librarians by pupil population. It ex- 
amines the needs of libraries of various 
sizes and indicates necessary expendi- 
tures. It discusses the responsibilities of 
supervisors. It suggests salary in rela- 
tive terms. It takes up in detail the 
problems of the library in schools of 
fewer than 200 students. It even con- 
siders specifications of shelves and 
physical conditions in the library. 

A handy chart on pages 24 and 25 
summarizes the major quantitative 
standards for libraries. Con- 
cerning the size of the book collec- 
tion, for example, it recommends a 
minimum of 6,000 to 10,000 books 
for libraries having fewer than 1,000 
students. It recommends ten books 
per student for larger libraries. It 
recommends one librarian for each 
300 students up to 900 and one librar- 
ian for each additional 400 students. 
It suggests a clerk for each 600 stu- 
dents or major fraction thereof. 

The quantitative standards include 
suggestion of such additional items as 
ee materials for the school 
aculty. Where audio-visual materials 
are to be included, the standards call 
for some additional assistance. 

Stories are sometimes told of the 
school librarian who hated to see cir- 
culation rise because her precious 
books were being used. Neat stacks, 
rarely disturbed, have a kind of mum- 
mified beauty. By contrast this book 
emphasizes the importance of adequate 
materials easily accessible and fre- 
quently used. “Merely stocking 
schools with materials is not enough. 
There must also be arrangements that 
make these materials easily accessible 
to students and teachers and that as- 
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sure their optimum use. All schools 
having two hundred or more students 
need well-organized school libraries 
with functional programs of service 
directed by qualified personnel. Other 
provisions must be made for those 
smaller schools that cannot afford a 
library, so that the thousands of stu- 
dents in these schools are not de- 
prived of a wide range of printed and 
audio-visual materials and library serv- 
ices.” The book then proceeds to show 
how to do the job. 

Doubtless the standards will come 
as a shock to some people in schools 
which have a single librarian for 1000 
students or more. The reader must 
keep in mind, though, that the book- 
let envisions a library with much more 
responsibility and a greater role in all 
phases of the educational life. The 
booklet thus calls for a new look at 
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the whole library program and its 
place in education. 

In a recent speech in support of a 
federal bill to aid libraries, Represent- 
ative James C. Oliver of Maine paid 
tribute to the library as a counterbal- 
ance to the great amount of trash cir- 
culating among our students. By a 
kind of Gresham’s Law in reverse, 
good books can drive the poor out of 
circulation. In such a campaign the 
help of the school library is critical. 

As English teachers we are the nat- 
ural allies of the school librarian. We 
count upon her assistance a hundred 
times a year. We need her trained 
help. We need the resources she can 
make available to us. We have a sub- 
stantial stake in the success of school 
libraries, for they are truly adjuncts 
of our English classes. This program 
merits our support. 
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ALL TEACHERS 


Are invited to submit poetry MSS 
of their high school students, 
grades 7-12, for possible inclusion 
in Anthologies of High School Stu- 
dents’ Poetry. 


CLOSING DATES 


Fall semester, December 5. 
Spring semester, March 25. 


TEACHERS 
May submit poetry MSS for pos- 


sible inclusion in National Teachers 
Anthology. 
CLOSING DATE 
NO Fees Are Required 
@ 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
POETRY ASSOCIATION 
3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


Jan. 1 
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e Grammar Vocabulary Speech 
@ Spelling e Composition @ Library Skills 


Please Note: These contests are not sponsored by NCTE but by Educational Stimuli under the 
direction of Donald R. Honz. 


EDUCATIONAL STIMULI’S NATIONWIDE ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


The universal problem of getting students to review is partially solved by having your students 
participate in a competitive examination where they have a chance to see how they measure up 
to students from other sections of the nation. You will be amazed at their renewed interest. Even 
the average students will strive to do better. Here is a real opportunity to vitalize your teaching. 


These are not contests as such but examinations to give teachers of English an opportunity to 
find their students’ weak points, to build up interest in the study of English and, primarily, to 
motivate the students to review on their own, thereby saving valuable class time. 


Many teachers are content to administer the same standardized English examinations to their stu- 
dents each year to determine where they rank. These same teachers unconsciously drill their 
students to meet the requirements of these tests. As a result, their students do quite well. This 
is not possible with the ANNUAL NATIONWIDE EXAMINATIONS, for no one sees them until 
the day on which they will be administered. 


Also, standardized tests do not motivate the students since there is no competition and no awards 
are granted. Competition on a nationwide level with an opportunity for the students to earn 
awards is the answer if you really want your students to grow in their study of English. 


Students will be ranked on a percentile basis which means that you will be able to determine the 
exact percentile ranking of each of your students. This will enable you to see how your students 
performed in relation to students from other parts of the nation, for these percentiles will be 
based on the scores of all participating students. Last year over 200,000 tests in several subject 
areas were sent to schools in every section of the country. 


The examinations have been constructed so as to make the students think. They are a real chal- 
lenge. When the students are cognizant of this, they become more zealous in their preparation. 
I am sure that once your students have had the experience of participating in these examina- 
tions, you will notice a marked improvement in their grasp of fundamentals. The examinations 
may contain several points that you have not covered but if the students have mastered what you 
have covered, they should do quite well. The examinations are of the objective type so as to be 
more extensive. The time limit for each of the examinations will be 40 minutes. 


The examinations are being offered to students on grade levels 4-12. Be sure to indicate on which 
level your students are participating. The same test is administered to students on all levels. 
For example, a seventh grader would take the same grammar test as a twelfth grader. Naturally, 
the examinations will be more difficult for students on the elementary level. It is believed, how- 
ever, that if students are exposed to such examinations in the lower grades, they will develop 
an interest in language at an early age, thereby giving them more opportunity for development. 
Of course, percentiles are set up for each grade level, so your students will be competing 
against students only on their own. grade level. 


In regard to awards, those students having a percentile ranking of 80 or higher will receive a cer- 
tificate of merit stating their achievement. Those students in the 98th percentile or higher will 
receive a SPECIAL certificate acknowledging their outstanding showing. The FIVE schools that 
pa gee the greatest number of students in the 98th percentile or higher will be awarded a beauti- 
ful plaque. This total will comprise students on all levels and in all six testing areas, that is, 
grammar, spelling, composition, vocabulary, speech and library skills. In other words, it would 
be to a school’s advantage to enter students on all levels and in all six testing areas. 


In order that I may keep the expenses down to a bare minimum, I have decided to let each 
teacher correct his own tests. I think that this will be more satisfactory, for it will afford the 
teacher an opportunity to see where his students are having trouble. The results (certified 
by your principal) will be forwarded to this office for processing. You will receive the results 
of the examination and your awards before the end of the school year. 
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Your tests will be sent from this office in March. You may administer the examinations any time 
through April. You need not adminster these examinations in one day, that is, you may adminis- 
ter the grammar examination on one day, the vocabulary examination the day after, ete. You 
might want to administer one examination each week. The point is that you will have the whole 
month of April to administer any one or all six of the examinations. 


I will have to request that you enter a minimum of 25 students in any one of the examinations. 
For example, if you decide to enter your students in the spelling and grammar examinations, 
you must enter a minimum of 25 students in each of the two areas. It would be ideal if you 
would enter all your students. 


The fee will be $.10 per student in each test area. For example, if you wanted to enter a student 
in the spelling examination only, the fee would be $.10 but if you wanted to enter a student in two 
areas, the fee would be $.20, three areas, $.30, four areas, $.40, five areas, $.50, six areas, $.60. 


NATIONWIDE GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION EXAMINATION 


Here is an opportunity to vitalize your grammar sessions. The Nationwide Grammar Exam- 
ination consists of two basic sections. They are: (1) Grammar-Basic and Advanced (2) Punctua- 
tion and Capitalization. 


Copies of previous examinations are available in quantity with key and norms from this office 
at $.05 each. With the norms you will be able to compare the scores that your students achieve 
with those that were made in previous grammar examinations by students from all parts of 
the nation. These examinations are very good for review. They will allow your students to 
make a more efficient preparation for this year’s examination, for it will follow the same pat- 
tern. You should order these practice tests now so your students can begin preparing early in 
the school year. 


Another valuable aid which will help your students prepare for this year’s Nationwide Gram- 
mar and Punctuation Examination is a little booklet containing previous examinations. Accom- 
panying these tests are the keys and percentile tables. With this little booklet the student will 
be able to conduct his own review, for in the back of the booklet are the rules which are covered 
in each of the examinations. These are referred to by little numbers after each answer in the 
key. The student takes one of the tests, corrects it and then refers to the percentile table to 
compare his score with those made by students from every section of the country. Finally, he 
checks on the rules of the items that he missed. He then has this little booklet for ready re- 
ference the rest of the year. These little booklets are available in quantity at $.50 each. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to the above 
section for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE SPELLING EXAMINATION 


Here is something that has been needed for a long time. It gives you an opportunity to get your 
students really interested in spelling. 


This examination will be set up like the typical standardized spelling test. The students will have 
to correct misspelled words, discover misspelled words in sentences, etc. Words that the stu- 
dents would not ordinarily use in their writing will not be employed in this spelling examination. 
Words that are commonly misspelled on all levels, that is, avenge: | demons, will make up the 
examination. Even students on the fourth grade level will know the meanings of these words. 
Using big or unfamiliar words would cause even the excellent speller to misspell. The exam- 
ination is very practical from this standpoint. 


A list of words for which the student will be held responsible is available. It would be a good 
idea if each of your students kept one of these word lists in his notebook so that he could begin 
preparing immediately for this year’s examination. These lists are available at $.05 each. Copies 
of previous spelling examinations are available in quantity at $.05 each. These tests serve as 
excellent spelling drills. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. ; 


NATIONWIDE COMPOSITION SKILLS EXAMINATION 


This examination will test your students on their knowledge of writing skills such as recognizing 
faulty constructions, effective word order, wordiness, writing techniques, etc. 


Previous composition examinations are available in quantity with key and norms at $.05 each. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 
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NATIONWIDE VOCABULARY EXAMINATION 


One of the things the English teacher should constantly be working on is word study. A large 
freer enables the student to read, write and speak more effectively. Merely giving the 
students lists of words to look up and then use in sentences will not help the student to any 
great extent nor will it develop his interest. There must be some systematic attack on words 
such as the study of roots, prefixes, suffixes, etc. in other words, you must attack the study of 
words from every possible avenue. 


All words that will appear in this year’s examination are on a word list that you may obtain for 
your students. If your students master these words, they should do quite well on the examina- 
tion. These word lists are priced at $.05 each. Copies of previous examinations are available 
in quantity at $.05 each. 


The Annual Nationwide Vocabulary Examination will not be an ordinary examination, that is, 
just like the run-of-the-mill standardized test. It will be a real challenge to your students and 
will be cleverly devised to find out whether your students have merely memorized the word list 
or really studied them to the point of understanding each word. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE LIBRARY SKILLS EXAMINATION 


It is surprising how many students enter college without adequate knowledge in the use of the 
library. This examination will motivate your students to become more efficient in these skills. 
Since this is the first year the examination is being offered, it is difficult to describe its con- 
tent, but it will test your students on the use of the card catalogue, encyclopedia, Readers’ Guide, 
etc. 


Students may prepare for this examination by working out library and dictionary units which 
are available from this office in quantity at $.05 each. Also available in quantity at $.05 each is 
a term paper guide. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE SPEECH EXAMINATION 


This examination will test your students on their knowledge of the correct pronunciation of 
troublesome words, mechanics (eye contact, gesticulation), oral composition, etc. Students will 
not be expected to know technical terms such as the make-up of the speech mechanism, theo- 
ries, etc. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


ENRICH YOUR TEACHING WITH HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 


Here is what you’ve been looking for! Materials designed to promote interest in the study of 
English. Since space does not permit a description of these materials, I am offering all the 
materials in one package for $7.00. I am sure you will find them most helpful. You need only 
pay for those aids which you can use; you need not even return the others. I will take your 
word. Included in this package of aids are: theme topics, library unit, dictionary unit, short 
story unit, guide for writing a term paper, tongue twisters, speech activities and many others. 
Over 30 different aids are included in this package. How can you possibly lose on this offer! 


DYNAMIC TAPE RECORDINGS FOR ENGLISH 


In order that I may acquaint you with some of the outstanding tape recordings that I have in the 
field of English, I am making the following offer: A series of six of our most popular programs 
(nearly three hours of program time) which include: “Tale of Two Cities” starring Brian Aherne 
and “Macbeth” for $10.00. Here again I am so sure that you will like at least one or two of these 
programs that I request you remit for only those programs that you honestly think you can 
use. You may do what you will with the rest of the programs. I now have a total of 23 programs. 
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DONALD R. HONZ 


Director, Educational Stimuli, 2012 Hammond Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 
If you are planning to enter this year’s examinations, please indicate below your number of en- 
tries for the various grade levels as we would like to know as soon as possible how many copies 


aon Dare to be printed. You need not remit until you receive the tests. This will be sometime 
in Mare 


Sth. 
Total Number of Spelling Tests Desired 
Composition— 
4th... 5th 6th 8th 9th... 10th llth 12th 
Total Number of Composition Teele Desired: (at $.10 Total 
Vocabulary— 
10th 11th 
Total Number of Vocabulary Tests Desired 
Library Skills— 


Grand Total For Tests $ 


“Teaching tide 


Please check the items listed below that you desire. Please do not remit until you receive your 


order. 
Quantity 


Package of English Aids ($7.00) 
Series of English Recordings ($10.00) 
Word List for Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
_.. Spelling List for Spelling Examination ($.05) 
_... Booklet of Previous Grammar Examinations ($.50) 
.. Term Paper Guide ($.05) 
Dictionary Unit ($.05) FS: 
_ Library Unit ($.05) 
1959 Spelling Examination ($.05) 
1960 Spelling Examination ($.05) 
.. 1959 Composition Examination ($.05) 
1960 Composition Examination ($.05) 
_.... 1959 Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
.. 1960 Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
1957 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1958 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1959 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1960 Grammar Examination ($.05) 


are available 


in quantity at $.05 each. 
Single copies with key and 


norms are $.25 each. 


_ 


Grand Total For Aids $ 


These tests 


Ship To: 
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Grammar— 
4th. Sth... @th__. 10th. 18th. 
ais Total Number of Grammar Tests Desired _...._.... (at $.10 each) Total $__. 
Spelling— 
ig 
| 4th 5th. 6th... 7th. 8th... 9th. 10th. th. 12th 
| Va Total Number of Library Skills Tests Desired _.....__._.... (at $.10 each) Total $_ 
Speech— 
4th. 6th. 7th. Sth. 10th. 12th. 
- Total Number of Speech Tests Desired —.................. (at $.10 each) Total $0. 
$. 


Reporting Speeches: A Writing 
Unit 
David Levinson 


This discussion of a journalism unit which emphasizes reporting of speeches is 


especially timely during a Presidential campaign. Mr. Levinson, a former news- 
paper reporter, teaches English and journalism at the Enterprise High School, 


Redding, California. 


T ArT of listening to speeches is 

one that high school pupils should 
have repeated opportunities to master. 
As thoughtful citizens they will wish 
to be able to understand and evaluate 
the speeches of candidates for public 
office. If they attend college, they will 
find training in listening to speeches 
helpful in lecture courses. 

I have found it possible to teach 
pupils to listen with understanding by 
teaching them to write newspaper- 
style accounts of speeches. A journal- 
ism unit that emphasizes news 
accounts of speeches also gives pupils a 
better understanding of how news- 
papers work. They learn what they 
can expect of newspaper accounts of 
speeches and, for that matter, of pub- 
lic meetings and other news events. 
If their practice material includes cur- 
rent speeches—perhaps those of a polit- 
ical campaign—they can compare 
their work with that of professional 
newsmen, who are among the best- 
trained speech listeners. 

Besides training in accuracy they 
receive training in research, for almost 
no speech can be adequately reported 
by someone who does not know its 
background and something of the bi- 
ography of the speaker. Pupils who 
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practice speech reporting also gain fa- 
cility in handling quotations in a man- 
ner that will be more useful to them 
in writing letters and papers for other 
classes than the facility they gain from 
writing dialogue in short stories. 

Teaching « unit in journalism with 
emphasis on the reporting of speeches 
has other advantages. Pupils are not 
dependent on interviewing techniques 
they have little time to develop, nor 
are they compelled to get news stories 
by interviewing persons who may be 
indifferent or hostile or ill-informed. 
Pupils do not have to sort out infor- 
mation from several equally important 
sources; they do not have to resolve 
dilemmas posed by uncertain or con- 
tradictory information. Nor do pupils 
have to rely solely on their teacher for 
standards of achievement; they have 
an opportunity to compare their work 
with that of professional reporters. 

Basic news writing principles can 
be explained in terms of speech re- 
porting at the beginning of the jour- 
nalism unit, although many pupils will 
not be able to apply the principles 
with assurance until they have tried 
and failed a few times. 

The first principle to be emphasized 
is that the reporter must determine 
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what in the speech is news. It should 
be pointed out that the news in a 
speech is often not synonymous with 
the gist of the speech. It is a failure to 
understand this that leads many per- 
sons to criticize news stories as mis- 
leading. I remind pupils that specific 
proposals are more likely to be news 
than general evaluations of the state 
of things. I tell them that eloquence 
seldom makes news, but I caution 
them that this does not mean that an 
eloquent speaker should be robbed of 
his eloquence. 


Once the speaker’s important state- 
ments are selected, the reporter ar- 
ranges them in an order that places 
the most important statements first. 
The other statements follow in a 
roughly descending order of impor- 
tance. This ordering of the statements 
will almost invariably be different from 
the ordering given them by the speak- 
er. Pupils who learn the process by 
which a news story is constructed will 
be able to reconstruct a news occasion 
adequately from a news story; they 
will not need to feel that anything but 
a stenographic transcript of a speech 
or public meeting is a misrepresenta- 
tion of it. 


Study of Leads 


Pupils will discover by a study of 
professional newspapers that report- 
ers tend to agree as to the most im- 
portant news made by a speech and 
to disagree as to the order of impor- 
tance of the material that makes up 
the rest of their stories. The initial 
task the pupil has in composing a 
speech story is to determine the most 
important news of the speech and 
write a lead that states it clearly and 
succinctly. 
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I give my pupils these rules for 
composing lead paragraphs: 

1. Almost never should the lead be 
longer than thirty words, but brevity 
is not enough: the lead must be con- 
crete and 

2. Try to make the first words of 
the lead as telling as possible. A lead 
should usually start with a noun, an 
article, or a working adjective. Almost 
never should it start with the time 
something happened or with the name 
of the speaker. The old rule against 
starting a news story with an article 
is still in force on some high school 
papers; I know of only one profes- 
sional paper—a very small one—that 
has the rule in its style book. 

I do not tell the pupils to get the 
five W’s—who, what, when, where 
and why—into their leads. The old 
rule that said the lead should answer 
those five questions has been aban- 
doned by virtually all professional 
newspapers. There is no reason to ask 
pupils to follow it. It becomes im- 
possibly cumbersome if applied to 
what newspapermen call second-day 
stories: “Candidate A, answering a 
charge made in Pocatello, Idaho, yes- 
terday by Candidate B, denied today, 
in a speech in Chicago, that he plans 
to remove national parks from the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior.” Pupils must, of course, be 
instructed to answer the five W’s 
somewhere in their stories. 

In addition to giving them the above 
rules, I warn pupils that a lead must 
flow smoothly into the story. The 
paragraphs immediately following the 
lead paragraph must develop the 
thought with which the story opens. 
Unless this is made clear, I have found 
that pupils have a tendency to think 
of writing the lead and writing the 
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rest of the story as two virtually un- 
connected exercises. 

Pupils must also be persuaded—and 
some professional news stories will set 
a bad example here—that a good news 
story is not a vehicle for the writer’s 
opinions. The news story for this 
reason works more with nouns and 
verbs than it does with adjectives and 
adverbs. In general pupils may be ad- 
vised to let the speaker’s words speak 
for—or against—him. This is usually 
best accomplished by the reporter’s 
restricting himself to nouns and verbs 
that are as neutral as possible and not 
modifying their meaning with adverbs 
and adjectives. It is usually better, for 
example, to say that a speaker said 
something than to report that he in- 
toned, mumbled, or spat it, or said it 
caustically, firmly, hesitantly, or 
sharply. This ban on editorializing is 
one of the most valuable lessons the 
pupil can learn from the journalism 
unit—to listen to a speech objectively 
and then in writing a news story to 
“play it straight.” 


The First Assignment 


I have found it simplest to make 
the first full-length assignment one 
that requires the pupils to report on 
a speech of which they have a writ- 
ten text. The pupils have enough prob- 
lems at first without requiring them 
to catch a speech on the fly. Vital 
Speeches is an excellent source of texts, 
as is The New York Times. Local 
newspapers, particularly during politi- 
cal campaigns, sometimes print the 
complete texts of speeches. 

It is desirable that at least the first 
assignments be based on speeches that 
were highly newsworthy. The more 
news there is in a speech, the easier 
jt is to write a news story about it. 


REPORTING SPEECHES: A WRITING UNIT 
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The Christian Science Monitor will 

provide excellent examples of inter- 
pretive reporting, and is worth study. 
The basic professional standards 
against which my pupils judge their 
work, however, are those provided by 
stories written by other newspaper- 
men and particularly those of the great 
news services, The Associated Press 
and United Press International. 

Comparison of AP and UPI cover- 
age will show that important speeches 
get similar treatment by the two news 
services. They may use different 
angles on speeches of less importance. 
The more important a speech is, the 
more obvious are the relative news 
values of the statements made in it. 

After the pupils have worked from 
printed speech texts, they find it inter- 
esting to try their hand at reporting 
from radio and television broadcasts. 
These have the disadvantage of allow- 
ing no opportunity for thoughtful 
study of the speech. They have the 
advantage of providing incidental in- 
formation on the size of the audience 
and the occasion of the speech. They 
give the pupils a chance to size up the 
crowd and the speaker for themselves. 
Pupils can note, as professional report- 
ers do, the frequency of applause, the 
length of applause given different 
statements, and any adverse reaction 
by the audience. 

In few cases, whether the pupil 
works from a printed text or from 
a broadcast, will he find it possible to 
write a good story without doing 
research to obtain nec back- 
<a material. Pupils should obtain 

iographical information on the 
speaker and background information 
on the topic he discusses. The Associ- 
ated Press Writing Handbook reminds 
AP reporters that they “can’t count 
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on the readers having read or heard 
yesterday’s news.” I instruct my pupils 
to write for the same audience the 
wire services write for. 


Practical Rules 


With these cautions advanced, I 
also give pupils the following rules: 

1. The story must be coherent; it 
must suggest that the speech was all 
of a piece. 


2. Don’t begin with a quotation. 
Begin either with a summary of the 
most important points of the speech 
or with a statement of the most im- 
portant point. 

3. Identify the speaker, no matter 
how famous he is. 


4. Where a text of the speech is 
available, quotations should be ver- 
batim. Put quotation marks around 
quotations; do not present as an in- 
direct quotation what could be pre- 
sented as a direct quotation. The 
purpose of indirect quotation is to 
achieve conciseness. 

5. Attribute to the speaker eve 
one of his statements you use, even if 
you don’t quote it word for word. 
Once in awhile you can effectively 
use a direct quotation without attri- 
bution when it is obvious who is 
speaking: 
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Smith denounced the governor’s 
decision. “When the governor of a 
great state takes it upon himself to 
decide where an airport is to be lo- 
cated, he has gone a long way on the 
road to dictatorship.” 


6. Attributions of direct quotations 
should normally be within or follow- 
ing the first sentence of the quotation. 
Occasionally the attribution may pre- 
cede the first sentence. It should rarely 
come as late as the second or third 
sentence. 


7. Don’t quote any vague state- 


ments. 


8. Where an explanation of a quo- 
tation is useful, it is best placed before 
the quotation. 


9. As long as a quotation contin- 
ues, there is seldom any need to break 
it up with attributions. 


10. Don’t divide quotations unless 
they are very long. Then divide them 
where there is a natural pause in 


speaking. « 


My experience has been that few 
pupils are able to keep all these stric- 
tures in mind in composing their first 
news story. Because the rules are clear- 
cut, however, most pupils are able to 
follow them and write passable news 
stories after a few tries. 


On the Beach 


Here, like unwanted consciences 
Forever tacking pricetags on our leisure, 
Persistent green flies—public penances— 
Preach the vanity of earthly pleasure. 


—Richard L. Loughlin 
New York City 
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The Rutgers Plan: Not Enough or the 
Right Kind of Help* 


Lawrence Niblett 
Mackenzie High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Perhaps it was inevitable that the Eng- 
lish teacher who could not solve his 
pes problems by himself or with 

is colleagues and who could not suc- 
cessfully enlist the support of the com- 
muni finally be tapped on 
the shoulder and offered help. oe Big 
Brother from Princeton, New Jersey. 

Admittedly English teachers : have 
been slow to recognize that profession- 
alism means more than learning a 
best to teach the poem or paragraph 
Instead of accepting the responsibi ity 
of leadership in helping the community 
to see the inter-relationship between 
class size and individual opportunity, 
the teacher has all too easily retired into 
the patterns criticized by br. Paul Die- 
derich: substitution of drill 
for creative learning and recourse to 
various expedients of dubious value. 
Worse, the teacher has spent more time 
carping about the impossible features of 
his job—over-sized classes, under-sized 
pay checks, and abundant duties—than 

e has in doing something of value to 
benefit his profession. The teacher has 


*The Rutgers Plan was described in an arti- 
cle in the April 1960 issue of The English 
Journal. 


found a false security in closing his class- 
room door, as if it could possibly con- 
tain the problems that remain inside. 
The problems, though, are real and 
no Music Man from the East can solve 
them cheaply. Dr. Diederich’s 
on behalf of the Educational Testing 
Service and the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, all 
point in the same direction: the ex- 
panded use of non-certified personnel; 
the acceleration of lecture techniques in 
instruction; and the “more efficient” 
use of teacher time. The college-bound 
student, not every pu il, is the benefi- 
ciary of these “scientific” and “research- 
— plans. Opportunity, measured 
y college acceptance and success, be- 
of English students, 
teachers, an 


significantly, the public 
school. 


The reasons for these proposals all 
orbit from a “fact” stated vith chant- 
like effect: in 1960, and for years to 
come (variously defined as five or ten 
years), we (educators) cannot possibly 
get enough teachers to do the job that 
needs to be done (presumably something 
new and urgent); enough teachers (not 
defined) simply cannot be found and 
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trained to cope with the numbers of 
students who will be in high school and 
who will want to go to college. 

Now both the proposals and reasons 
offered by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice (Is it a company, public service, 
charity organization, or what?) would 
be far more convincing to teachers if 
their “research” into educational matters 
had included emphases other than various 
efforts to save money. What evidence 
can the Educational Testing Service 
and Dr. Diederich submit regarding 
research in the quality of teaching 
and learning (for all students, not simply 
the college-bound) in classes of twenty- 
five taught by a fully-certified teacher 
whose class load is four, whose lunch- 
room and study hall duty is nil, and 
who receives a salary that permits her 
to engage in the cultural life of her com- 
munity? What studies have been under- 
taken, supported by money from the 
Ford Foundation and supervised by the 
Educational Testing Service, that 
to establish the relative quality of edu- 
cational opportunity extended (again, 
for every child) in communities that 
support education with more money per 
child than other communities? What 
projects are planned that teachers can 
attend, with financial assistance from the 
funds, that will help them to improve 
their small discussion and theme analy- 
sis techniques? What proof can be 
offered that the chief function of the 
public schools is to prepare certain pupils 
for college? 

Teachers, furthermore, might feel 
more confidence in the various experi- 
ments of recent years if they could be 
sure that not enough fully trained 
teachers could be obtained. Are the col- 
leges in agreement with Dr. Diederich? 
Are some colleges less alarmed than 
others, and if so, why? Are the schools 
getting enough good young teachers? 
Do some systems fare better than oth- 
ers? Why? Can some communities set 
high standards of acceptance and still 
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turn away many good applicants? Why? 

It is clear that there are many prob- 
lems facing all of us who are interested 
in helping to provide American youth 
with the best education possible. Man 
stem from the gap between the idea 
of laws that require schooling for every 
child to a certain age and the realities 
of policies that bargain with budgets 
at the expense of children. Traditionally 
the problems have been solved locally 
and, generally speaking, to the progress 
of education. Federal aid has long been 
resisted by those who feel that its dan- 
gers outweigh its virtues. 

It would be most unfortunate that if 
now the public schools of America were 
stampeded into changes that were not 
the result of many-sided investigation, 
careful debate, and profound reflection. 
The various testing agencies should be 
an important factor in helping to deter- 
mine the truth. Teacher participation, 
as described by Dr. Diederich, should be 
encouraged. But the community at large, 
and educators especially, must remember 
that authority and responsibility for de- 
termining what is best for the child 
remain a local matter. If the community 
believes in strengthening, instead of 
weakening, the opportunities for the 
teacher to know and serve the individual 
pupil on a day-to-day basis, then this 
can be achieved only through attract- 
ing and holding more capable young 
teachers. 

English teachers, instead of rion ars 
their hands over the problems they face, 
can take heart by joining together, as 
they are doing in nearly every state, 
and creating public awareness of the 
kind of job they would like to do for 
their students. The public will respond 
favorably if it knows the facts. Finally, 
teachers can be proud of their accom- 
plishments—and express their pride— 
wherever they go, even to the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, which would 
like to help the poor teacher during 
these trying times. 
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Big Words Used Daily in the Press 


John H. Sanders 


Houston Vocational-Technical High School 


Dull, dull, dull was written on the 
faces of the pupils. There was Haya- 
kawa staring down at them, and next 
to his —— the title of his arti- 
cle—in big, black print—“How Words 
Change Our Lives.” 

David squirmed as he struggled 
through my vocabulary list for “The 
Cop and the Anthem.” David didn’t 
believe a word Mr. Hayakawa had to 
say. Even the really curious students 
in my English class gave me the impres- 
sion that this vocabulary work was 
strictly for “slave labor.” I'd seen that 
reaction many times before to my word 
lists and the little vocabulary books we 
English teachers dearly love. 

“Will I ever see this word again?” 
David asked. 

I fumed and gave him my most indig- 
nant stare. “Yes!” 

The word was soporific from O. 
Henry’s “The Cop and the Anthem.” 
From experience I knew my pupils in 
American literature had trouble with 
O. Henry’s word power and couldn’t 
appreciate the liter: elements until 

ey understood, and long ago I'd built 
a word list for the story. 

I wasn’t so positive David would see 
the word again because I was sure he 
wasn’t going to college. That afternoon 
I sat down to a two-weeks’ supply of 
the three Houston newspapers, deter- 
mined to find just one vocabulary word. 
When I turned to page 3, section 1, of 
the Houston Chronicle (August 7, 1959) 
there were the headlines: “Tony, 11, 
Finds Films Soporific.” 

Vocabulary became a live subject 
that day. Pupils sought out other words. 
Using the Houston Post and Press, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, and other 


Houston, Texas 


magazines, they came up with the words 
denizen, philanthropy, benign, congen- 
ial, pretensions, and parley—to mention 
a few—from the list on “The Cop and 
the Anthem.” 

These finds disposed of one idea in 
their minds: Words used in English 
aren’t cloistered to the English text or 
classroom. 

Finding the word in a different con- 
text in the newspapers added to their 
understanding of the meaning. The avid 
word hunters proved far superior on 
the tests. 

A by-product of this word search 
comes from the extensive reading it 
requires. On Monday morning a little 
Latin girl rushed to the desk with her 
find, the word profound, from Lipp- 
man’s “The Paradox of Poverty and 
Plenty.” She said, “I don’t know if Ill 
ever do this again.” 

Her clipping came from Mortimer 
Adler’s weekly article, “Great Ideas 
From Great Books.” Its subject was sci- 
~— and philosophy, rough going for 
er. 

“You mean this was hard to read?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” she sighed. “But that’s not half 
of it. My father, my mother, my two 
brothers, Homer sisters, and my uncle 
helped me. We read every word in both 
Houston’s Sunday newspapers.” 

These clippings, mounted on colored 
paper, add life to vocabulary and the 
classroom. My pupils were required to 
clip the newspaper or magazine article, 
give its page and date, mark the word, 
give its meaning and pronunciation, and 
place at the bottom of the page a bibli- 
ography of the short story or article 
from which the word had come. 
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Pupils began to listen carefully wher- 
ever they were, and to grow conscious 
of others’ vocabularies. Almost every 
morning some pupil reported one of our 
words used on a TV commercial. It had 
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been used many times before; “listeners” 
were just turned off. Even disk jockeys, 
my students tell me, have larger vocabu- 
laries than you’d imagine—if you listen 
carefully. 


Television and the Teaching of English 


Erwin R. Steinberg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Although we would all like to see the 
dramatic offerings of television improved, 
we should not ignore the fact that the 
cliché-ridden television drama can pro- 
vide useful teaching material. We know, 
for example, that our students watch the 
standard half-hour and hour western and 
mystery stories. Why not make use of 
that fact? 

Certainly most half-hour programs fol- 
low a pattern. High school students, 
however, can be made to see that. The 
teacher can have them analyze several 
such programs in terms of “the good 
guys” and “the bad guys”: how the story 
is begun, how many minutes it takes to 
make the problem clear, which side gains 
ascendancy first, for how long that side 
remains on top, at what time the climax 
comes. If the story is a western, the 
teacher can have the students note: the 

le and color of the hero’s clothes and 
of the villain’s, the hero’s relationship 
with the women in the story, the charac- 
teristics of the hero’s close friends. If it 
is a detective story, the students can be 
asked again to note the style of the hero’s 
clothes and the hero’s relationship with 
the women in the story, and then to com- 
pare the hero’s “girl” with the villain’s 
“girl” (if the villain has one). 

Guided by such questions, which give 
direction but do not provide the answers, 
the students will soon see the stereotypes. 
The teacher has a further job, however. 
The students should also understand the 


reason for the heavy reliance on such 
stereotypes: the short time available, 
which forces the writers to reduce a plot 
to its bare elements if they are to com- 
plete it; the economy of cranking out 
formula stories; the time saved in de- 
veloping the plot by relying on such 
standard symbols as dark clothes and an 
unshaven face for the western villain and 
the two-hundred dollar suit and All- 
American-Boy bearing of the private 
detective. 

An examination of several good short 
stories at this stage would provide a use- 
ful comparison. Capable writers in this 
genre recognize that they must eschew 
plot because they do not have time to 
develop one adequately, and so tend to 
focus on characterization or mood. By 
choosing short stories of increasing 
length, the teacher can have the students 
develop a generalization about the rela- 
tionship between the time available and 
the complexity of plot possible. 

By turning again to television and 
focusing the students’ attention first on 
hour-long dramas and then on ninety- 
minute dramas, the teacher can have the 
students test this hypothesis. The students 
should ask themselves the same set of 
questions about the longer programs that 
they did about the half-hour ones. A 
comparison of their answers will provide 
them with all the information they need 
to validate the hypothesis. 

The teacher can then introduce a 
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standard three-act play and have the stu- 
dents examine its structure: Act I—the 
setting out of the conflict; Act II—the 
exploration of the conflict, crisis at sec- 
ond act curtain; Act II[—the resolution 
of the conflict. Consideration of this 
structure can lead the students not only 
into a further examination of the nature 
and symmetry of plot, but also into the 
nature of drama and the theater. 

All during this unit, the teacher should 
similarly direct the students’ attention to 
the writers’ development of character- 
ization, theme, and setting to demon- 
strate first their similarly increasing 
complexity in the longer works, and 
second the fact that the less of his audi- 
ence’s time an author has, the more he 
must focus on one or the other of these 
aspects of a piece of literature. Such an 
examination will help the students to un- 
derstand the interrelationship of plot, 
characterization, theme, and setting. 

The teacher can continue this study by 
having the class read and analyze novel- 
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ettes and novels, one-act plays and three- 
act plays, lyric and epic poems in the 
same way. This approach can be used as 
one of the organizing themes for a whole 
year’s study of literature. (It should not, 
however, be the only theme; for tech- 
nique is not the only approach to litera- 
ture, and, with the high school student, 
is generally not the most fruitful 
approach. ) 

Television dramas are literature, in the 
broad sense of the term. Rather than 
deplore them, we should use them to 
help students develop critical abilities. 
Perhaps then the students will be more 
selective in their television watching. At 
the same time, we can help them to un- 
derstand literature from the point of view 
of the author: how his audience, his 
stage, and the time he has available often 
help to shape what he writes. And we 
can help them, too, to understand tele- 
vision, which, if it is not now the most 
important of the mass media, will soon 
become the most important. 


Identifying Students of Superior and 
Low Ability 
John W. Myres 


Paramount High School 
Paramount, California 


For the past three years the Paramount 
School District, Paramount, California, 
has conducted a series of workshops de- 
signed to improve and develop the lan- 
Buage arts curriculum on the secondary 
e 


vel. One of the major problems facing - 


the workshop participants during the 
first year of the series was that of elim- 
inating misunderstandings regarding the 
abilities of students of various grade 
levels. Since the existing curriculum 
provided for ability grouping, the par- 
ticipants felt that a clarification was not 
only needed but indispensable before 


really effective progress could be made 
in curriculum-building. 

Realizing that available research data 
and teachers’observations would solve 
the of identifying the abilities of 
students of various grade levels, the 
workshop members concentrated on a 
clarification and identification of students 
of superior, average, and low ability. 

The participants in the workshops, 
with the assistance of administrators and 
counselors, decided that ability grouping 
in the language arts in the second 
schools of Paramount should be based on 
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(1) the I. Q. of the student, (2) his 
previous scholastic record, particularly 
in the area of language arts, (3) the re- 
sults of certain standardized tests, and 
(4) the recommendations of his English 
teachers. 

It was decided that a superior student 
was one who had an I. Q. of 110 or 
above, a “B” average in English, a high 
score in standardized tests, and the en- 
dorsement of his English teacher as a 
student capable of benefiting from an 
advanced program. 

In addition to these criteria, a descrip- 
tive pattern, which would assist teachers 
in identifying students as belonging to a 
particular ability group and which would 
assist teachers in lesson planning, was 
offered: 


A Superior Student: 


1. Possesses a long attention span. Is 
capable of enjoying a meaningful lec- 


ture. Is able to concentrate on and 


profit from the study of a particular 
problem. 

2. Enjoys mental independence. Is 
creative. Interested in words and their 
meanings, expressed or implied. Uses 
a wide variety of vivid, active verbs. 
Interested in analogies and figures of 
speech. Likes to create words, poems, 
stories. 

3. Understands complex directions. 
Supplies from his own reasoning proc- 
esses any minor steps that may have 
been missing in initial instructions. 
Accepts variations and exceptions in 
grammar; readily grasps main plot and 
sub-plot relationships in literature. 

4. Interested in many subjects. Is cu- 
rious. Develops own motivations. En- 
joys word derivations, levels of usage, 
miscellaneous language subjects. In- 
terested in any and all aspects of a 
novel: plot, characterization, idea. 

5. Analyzes and discriminates. Seeks 
out comparisons. Notes similarities and 


differences. Sees errors in faulty think- 
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ing. Distinguishes between judgments 
and opinions. Sees importance of or- 
ganizing and developing in theme 
writing. 
6. Learns through own mistakes. Is 
self-critical. Profits easily through ex- 
planation and by his own mistakes. 
Can explain nature of his own errors. 
Does not need much drill; does not 
need to memorize rules. Works to 
eliminate errors in writing and speak- 
ing. Enjoys participating in and listen- 
ing to group discussions if ideas and 
comments have merit. 
7. Relates thoughts, illustrations, and 
problems to real life situations. Inter- 
ested in philosophies and “points of 
view.” Extremely conscious of good 
usage and the importance of speaking 
and writing correctly. Benefits greatly 
from mature readings which contain 
realistic and theoretical themes. Likes 
allegories but, as a rule, dislikes fanci- 
ful or improbable stories. 
8. Is energetic, self-directive, re- 
sourceful. Capable of pursuing and 
profiting from a lengthy or long-term 
assignment. Enjoys having—in com- 
position, for example—a range of topics 
from which to choose. Utilizes library 
resources. 
9. Is capable of abstract thinking. 
Uses symbols and understands their 
significance in stories and plays. Com- 
rehends technical explanations. Un- 
derstands versification and diagram- 
ming. 


A student of low ability in the Para- 
mount School District was one identified 
as having an I. Q. of 75-95, an average 
grade of “D” in English, and a need of 
special help in English as measured by 
standardized tests and the opinions of 
teachers. 


A Low-Ability Student: 


1. Possesses a short attention span. 
Likes routines. Tires easily. Dislikes 
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lecture-type presentations. Likes short 
units of work and very specific as- 
signments. 


2. Has limited creative ability. Will 
not be self-directive. Does not com- 
prehend extended meaning or signifi- 
cance of the material he has learned. 
Is limited in his vocabulary. Could be 
creative, in limited way, if an interest 
warrants. Likes very simple or humor- 
ous poetry. 
3. Tends to learn by simple mental 
processes. Is baffled by associative 
processes and generalizations. Needs 
step-by-step explanations. Should not 
be given technical explanations of 
grammar or literature. Learns by drill. 
4. Interested in few subjects. Is not 
curious about language. 
ay show little interest in English, 
but may show an interest in one par- 
ticular phase, particularly one with 
which he has met with some success. 
Usually lacks reading ability. 
5. Lacks discriminatory ability. Dis- 
likes analytical procedures. Is not in- 
terested in the “why,” only in the 
“how.” May accept well-stated opin- 
ions as facts; therefore fails to distin- 
guish between the two. Dislikes exten- 
sive planning. Sees only the simplest 
analogies. In grammar, confuses ad- 
jectives and adverbs. Often writes sen- 
tence fragments in themes. 
6. Has limited ability to be self-crit- 
ical. Makes many errors but not too 
concerned about them. Likes to be en- 


couraged. Is not concerned about 
writing errors but somewhat conscious 
of speaking errors. Profits little from 
overall criticism of his writing efforts, 
but may learn to avoid one or two 
errors. 

7. Is interested in present concerns 
and problems. Sometimes is quite in- 
tolerant of ideas different from his 
own or his own group. Likes to read 
of problems that concern him present- 
ly, such as getting a job, a date, or a 
car. May make an effort to write 
things that may immediately benefit 
him, such as a letter of application. 
8. May enjoy group activity. Lacks 
self-direction. Profits from group ac- 
tivity if his role is clearly defined 
and limited. Is often handicapped by 
inability to make adequate contribu- 
tions. Often assumes role of spectator. 
Is not resourceful. 

9. Is limited in ability to do abstract 
thinking. Dislikes abstractions and fine 
distinctions. May do acceptable writ- 
ten work if instruction has been 
thorough and he has seen numerous 
examples. Derives little from poetry 
that is the least bit abstract. Does not 
see deeper significance of a story. 


Using the criteria for group placement 
and these descriptive patterns, the Para- 
mount School District was able to fashion 
a program of curriculum-building in the 
language arts which ultimately led to 
a course of study for grades 7-12 and 
which provided for ability grouping. 


Grammar and the Education Controversy 


Neil Postman 
School of Education 
New York University 


As one observes the lively controversy marvel at the scholarly versatility of the 
in which educational theorists are cur- combatants. For almost with each new 
rently engaged, one cannot help but argument that is advanced (whether it 
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be in Life magazine or the NEA 
Journal) the lessons of a different 
discipline are invoked to serve one or 
the other cause. And so it is that at one 
time or another the “life adjustment” 
proponents and their “intellectual disci- 
pline” antagonists have sought and found 
support for their respective views from 
philosophy, psychology, anthropology, 
history, and other realms of the scholarly 
world. In addition, each side has repeat- 
edly called upon the arts of logic and 
rhetoric either to sharpen its own lang- 
uage or to expose the language of its 
opponent. It is no doubt a comment on 
the low esteem in which grammar is 
currently held among intellectuals that 
neither side has made much use of it. 
In this failure, I think, they have made 
a grave mistake, and the purpose of this 
memorandum is to suggest to both sides 
some of the devastating possibilities that 
inhere in an adroit use of grammatical 
analysis. 

In truth, grammar (or, more accu- 
rately, the grammatical pun) has already 
played a part in the controversy, and 
we may take this as our starting point. 
I am referring to that infamous slogan 
composed by the “life adjustment” 
group, “We don’t teach subjects. We 
teach children!” This play on verbs 
(really a play on objects, but I could 
not resist my Own pun) was originally 
intended to remind those of us who had 
forgotten that, after all, children are 
the most important consideration in edu- 
cation. As praiseworthy as this reminder 
may have been, it nevertheless gave gram- 
matical credence to the notion that it 
is permissible to teach nothing as long 
as one teaches it to children. But in spite 
of this outrageous fault, the slogan had 
more than moderate success, and was so 
tricky that it took the “intellectual disci- 
pline” people several years to recover 
from it. When they did, they naturally 
asked themselves, “But what do we teach 
children?” and they answered, of course, 
“We teach children subjects.” Had their 
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opponents been alert to the rich advan- 
tages that the structure of this sentence 
provided them, the battle might have 
ended right there. But they were not, 
and the dispute continues unabated. Since 
it is my purpose, as stated earlier, to 
arouse a contentious interest in the 
dialectical possibilities of grammatical 
analysis, I would like to examine this 
and some other sentences that have 
played or might play a part in subsequent 
argument, 

You will note, in the first place, that in 
the sentence, “We teach children sub- 
jects,” children is used as an indirect 
object, implying rather strongly that 
whoever may be the direct objects of 
teaching, they are certainly not children. 
This is, of course, a most damaging ad- 
mission. In the second place, subjects is 
pe so as the direct object and is to be 
understood, by definition, as the receiver 
of the action. This is clearly an absurdity, 
since, whatever else they may be, his- 
tory, geography, and mathematics are 
certainly not the receivers of the action 
known as teaching. In other words, in a 
sentence like, “We teach children his- 
tory,” (a perfectly good “intellectual 
discipline” sentence) we are offered the 
nonsensical a that history is 
taught to itself, from which we can infer 
that teaching can probably take place 
even without children. 


Obviously, a sentence such as this is 
unable to stand up against grammatical 
analysis and it will be necessary for the 
“intellectual discipline” people to amend 
their grammar so that it is more in accord 
with the facts of life. Actually, one per- 
son has already attempted this and has 
tentatively suggested the sentence, “Sub- 
jects teach children.” This structure, to 
be sure, has the advantage of restoring 
children to their rightful place in the 
school room (as the direct objects of 
teaching), but has the disadvantage of 
driving the teacher right out of it. For 
if the subjects are the initiators of the 
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action known as teaching, what exactly 
is the role of the teacher? 

Other possible structures come readily 
to mind. For example, one might say, 
“Children are taught subjects.” This 
sentence has the advantage of suggesting 
that children themselves are the doers 
of the action (and who would deny 
that, ultimately, we teach ourselves? ), 
but it has the disadvantage of suggesting 
that the action is performed in a passive 
way. We might, of course, alter the verb 
completely and say, “Children learn 
subjects.” This has the advantage of sug- 
gesting that children are active doers 
and that the direct objects of their ac- 
tivity are subjects. So far so good. But 
it has the disadvantage, again, of entirely 
eliminating the teacher from the edu- 
cative process. (This is a grammatical 
phenomenon that occurs so often that 
one begins to suspect the non-gram- 
matical utility of the teacher.) 

You can, I hope, begin to perceive how 
appallingly complex it is to express the 
subtle relationships that exist among 
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teacher, student, and subject. (This com- 
plexity probably suggests that at least a 
complex sentence is required to resolve 
all the difficulties.) It is enough to make 
an educator yearn for the delicate sys- 
tem of inflections that one might manipu- 
late in, say, Latin or Old English. In any 
case, it is possible to see from the ex- 
amples I have given what a useful weapon 
grammar can be. 


Finally, lest I be accused of preferring 
one side of the argument to the other, I 
would like to suggest a slogan of my own 
which is sufficiently non-partisan so as 
to be serviceable to either side. It is, 
“Teachers teach subjects.” There are 
a number of structural faults to this one, 
but it has the comforting advantage of 
being lexically ambiguous, since no one 
can know if the speaker is referring to 
subjects that are human or subjects that 
are academic. 

In a dispute that has been painfully 
explicit, a little ambiguity might have 
therapeutic value. 


A Writing Exercise That Works 


Robert Wallace 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Like lightning rods and bifocals and 
daylight saving time, this exercise finds 
its origin with Benjamin Franklin; and 
it is as successful in practice as so many 
of the shrewd Philadelphian’s ideas. In 
the early part of The Autobiography (p. 
19 of the Modern Library edition), he 
writes: 

About this time I met with an odd vol-. 

ume of the Spectator . . . I bought it, 

read it over and over, and was much de- 
lighted with it. I thought the writing 

excellent, and wished, if possible, to imi- 

tate it. With this view I took some of 

the papers, and, making short hints of 


the sentiment in each sentence, laid them 
by a few days, and then, without looking 
at the book, try’d to compleat the papers 
again, by expressing each hinted senti- 
ment at length, and as fully as it had 
been expressed before, in any suitable 
words that should come to hand. Then 
I compared my Spectator with the orig- 
inal, discovered some of my faults, and 
corrected them. But I found I wanted 
a stock of words, or a readiness in recol- 
lecting and using them . . . I also some- 
times jumbled my collections of hints 
into confusion, and after some weeks 
endeavored to reduce them into the best 
order, before I began to form the full 
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sentences and compleat the paper. This 

was to teach me method in the arrange- 

ment of thoughts. By comparing my 

work afterwards with the original, I 

discovered many faults and amended 

them... 

I assign a short passage of good prose, 
usually not longer than a page, for my 
students to read, take notes on, and re- 
write from their own resources, accord- 
ing to Franklin’s account. I also ask—and 
this is the most important part of the 
assignment—that they submit a short, but 
detailed, report comparing their work 
with the original passage. They are asked 
to note carefully the differences between 
the two, and to try to see why their 
versions are weaker. Another procedure 
is to have class members exchange their 
versions, anonymously, and do the re- 
ports on one another’s work. 

Comparing versions in class produces 
lively discussion, and serves a critical 
aim as well. Such an exercise helps clarify 
the qualities of prose, and makes an ideal 
way of getting at such elusive matters as 
tone, rhythm, and word choice. Chosen 
examples provide ready illustrations of 
what good writing does, and of the 
means by which it does it. 

Almost any good writing can serve 
as a model, depending on the level of 
the students’ abilities and the teacher’s 
special aims. To let the student choose 
his own model may make the exercise a 
more personal challenge. I have assigned 
bits of The Autobiography itself, or 
Franklin’s witty letter to Madame Brillon 
about paying too much for the whistle. 
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Franklin’s rapid, easy style shows up 
clearly the ordinary weaknesses of stud- 
ent writing. A passage of fanciful de- 
scription from The Great Gatsby also 
worked especially well, as did a rather 
abstract bit of argument from one of 
Stevenson’s essays. (Incidentally, the 
tables may be turned by using an ob- 
viously faulty passage—I had good luck, 
and fun, with a paragraph of particularly 
corrupt prose from a biology text.) 
Students enjoy this assignment, partly 
for the spirit of competition and chal- 
lenge it arouses, but mainly for the sense 
of direction it gives their own writing. 
For the student to see his own faults 
in the light of a good example is en- 
couraging, since in most cases to per- 
ceive the weakness is to perceive the 
way of avoiding it at the same time. The 
assignment stimulates and freshens the 
routine job of learning to write correctly 
and clearly. Self-criticism is the begin- 
ning of all good writing and helps create, 
in students, a feeling of responsibility 
for their own — 
There is, too, the frequent satisfaction 
of finding (for myself as well as for 
the students) that good writing is not a 
lofty mystery forever out of their reach 
—the satisfaction of sharing Franklin’s 
experience: 
I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying 
that, in certain particulars of small im- 
port, I had been lucky enough to im- 
prove the method or the language, and 
this encouraged me to think I might 
ibly in time come to be a tolerable 
English writer... 


Much Ado About Something 


Joseph McCarthy 
Hackensack High School 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


“Sad, tragic, frightening—eleven years 
of formal education and they couldn’t 
put down their ideas about a simple 


topic.” Driving to school one morning 
in the spring of 1958, I found myself 


coming to this, the end of a soliloquy that 
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had convinced me that too many of our 
college-preparatory students were just 
not adequately prepared for college by 
their present English courses. This obser- 
vation was, of course, nothing new, noth- 
ing startling. In fact, it was the only 
conclusion I could reach after spending 
innumerable hours and long nights bleed- 
ing over student themes with a red 
pencil. Students were, I had come to 
believe, fairly adequately prepared in 
spelling and literature, for example, but 
they were extremely inept at compo- 
sition. They just couldn’t communicate 
their ideas. They could pass innumerable 
fill-in tests on grammar or punctuation, 
but they couldn’t write a paragraph of 
one-hundred words without making 
egregious errors with appalling regu- 
larity. 

However this was only my experience 
and opinion. True, I was convinced; 
but personal conviction does not consti- 
tute the valid evidence needed to go 
before an English department to suggest 
a change in emphasis. Some type of data 
was needed. 


Since the concern was with college- 
bound students, I thought it advisable to 
determine in the opinion of college Eng- 
lish professors the areas of English stud- 
ies which reflected the strengths and 
weaknesses of incoming college fresh- 
man. 


A letter listing eight areas of English 
(Literature, Speech, Grammar, Spelling, 
Punctuation, Reading, Composition, and 
Vocabulary, requested department chair- 
men to use a one-to-five (1-5) rating 
scale to indicate on an enclosed question- 
naire where they thought the incoming 
students required improvement. A rating 
of I indicated “Little need for improve- 
ment” and a rating of 5 indicated “great 
need for improvement.” The interme- 
diate ratings 2, 3, 4 remained undesig- 
nated so as not to prejudice the raters. 

This letter was sent to the heads of 
the English departments of fifty-one 
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colleges and universities. The reasons 
for choosing these fifty-one were three: 
1. The majority of these schools rep- 
resent the colleges to which most 
Hackensack High School students 
apply for admission. 

. ese schools are representative of 
groups of colleges or geographical 
sections. 

. These schools represent a cross-sec- 
tion of liberal arts, teacher-prepara- 
tory, and scientific schools and 
include the four major military 
academies. 


Of the fifty-one questionnaires sent, 
fifty were returned. For the purpose of 
this study, it was thought best to com- 
bine ratings of 4, which would indicate 
a definite need for improvement, and 5, 
a great need for improvement. This 
combination, on a percentage breakdown, 
evidenced this result: 

English department heads rating litera- 
ture either 4 or 5—14.9%. 

English department heads rating speech 
either 4 or 5—21.2%. 

English department heads rating punc- 
tuation either 4 or 5—44.7%. 

English department heads rating vo- 
cabulary either 4 or 5—53.2%. 

English department heads rating read- 
ing comp. either 4 or 5—55.3%. 

English department heads rating gram- 
mar either 4 or 5—59.5%. 

English department heads rating spel- 
ling either 4 or 5—59.5%. 

English department heads rating com- 
position either 4 or 5—80.8%. 


About composition, almost all of the 


_ department heads made interesting com- 


ments. Listed here are a few: 

1. “Most freshmen stand or fall in the 
first semester of college English on 
composition, and more specifically on 
the grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing in their themes.”—From a law 
school 

. the major, primary and only 
defect of most of the students whom 
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we admit is lack of practice in writ- 
ing continuously and at some length.” 
—From a small liberal arts college 


“I am . . . especially interested in 
composition . . . grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and vocabulary. Many 
students have been exposed, obvious- 
ly, to the rules of grammar and punc- 
tuation. All too often the exposure 
has had little effect, at least in their 
own writing, the “7 place where 
the results can be of any value.”— 
From a top Eastern engineering 
school 


. “I am including not only the larger 
considerations of organization, para- 
graph structure, logical progression 
of thought, etc., but also the applica- 
tion of the students’ knowledge of 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
On these last they often know better 
than they do. We think they need 
practice, practice, practice.”—From a 
state university 

. “Of course, we need improvement 
all along the line; but the greatest 
need is for more practice in writing.” 
—From an Ivy League school 

. “The greatest need, we feel, is for 
actual practice in composition . . .”— 
From a military academy 


It appeared that schools are doing 
generally a good job in teaching speech 
and literature, but the allied areas of 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, and vo- 
cabulary were definite problem areas. 
Above all, composition clearly needed 
urgent attention. 


Action Taken 


Recommendations were made to the 
school administration and to the English 
Department. To the department it was 
suggested (1) that no further heavy 
emphasis be placed upon literature, (2) 
that grammar, punctuation, and vocab- 
ulary essentials be included in an intensive 
composition program, (3) that a more 
effective means of instruction in English 
composition be developed, (4) that since 


most students lack the knowledge of how 
to express themselves clearly and logic- 
ally, more time might be spent on def- 
inition, on deductive, inductive, and 
analogous reasoning, on comparisons and 
contrasts, on textual analyses and sum- 
maries, and on the other experiences and 
techniques of expression that would 
better prepare them for the intellectual 
work required in college courses. 

To the administration it was suggested 
that a united effort of all teachers in the 
matter would facilitate the program. It 
should not be left exclusively to the 
English teacher, and since the teaching 
of composition, grammar, spelling, vo- 
cabulary, and punctuation is not the sole 
responsibility of the secondary school, a 
close coordination between the high 
school, junior high school, and elemen- 
tary schools should be further developed. 
As a result of the survey, plans were 
made to eliminate student weaknesses in 
the indicated areas and to maintain stu- 
dent strength in the areas needing little 
improvement. One effect was the imme- 
diate cooperative effort of the English 
Department in emphasizing frequent 
short themes that were marked assidu- 
ously. Another was the creation of a 
course called “College Composition” 
wherein students meet daily to concen- 
trate their study on the techniques of ex- 
pository and argumentative writing. Of 
necessity, the course is highly selective. 

A working knowledge of grammar is 
assumed in this course. Since carry- 
over from grammar lessons to compo- 
sition is questionable, grammar is taught 
where and when needed, but only in 
answer to a general need. Therefore, only 
students who have maintained a B aver- 
age in English are permitted to enroll. 
Even after this, their need for the course 
is investigated thoroughly in consul- 
tation with past and present English 
teachers. College standards are maintained 
and the grading system is geared to the 

(Continued on page 501) 
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ENGLIS 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SEEKING A 
scholarly, intelligible, and interesting in- 
—— of the field of eee 
will want to read “History: the Life in 
Language,” a 23-page article in the May 
1960 Illinois English Bulletin. The au- 
thor, Louis A. Muinzer, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, University of Illinois, 
arranges the study of linguistics in the 
following order: 

1. The study of language sounds, the 
smallest of our linguistic units 
(Phonology). 

2. The study of spellings (Orthog- 

raphy). 

. The study of punctuation. 

4. The study of words, which may be 
approached in a number of ways: 

eir meanings may be studied (Se- 

mantics); their inflectional forms 
may be analyzed (Morphology); 

08 may be collected, arranged, and 

defined (Lexicography). 

5. The study of word relationships 
(Syntax). 

6. The study of speech groups within 
a language. A dialect, the speech of 
a special group, may fall into one 
of two general classes: it may be a 
Regional Dialect (a dialect which 
arises in a particular geographical 
area) or a Social Dialect (one which 
arises in a cultural and occupational 
circle). 

7. The study of usage. That social dia- 
lect which is generally considered 
the “standard” of effective communi- 
cation may be the subject of special 


w 


analysis. The student of usage at- 

tempts to understand the norms of 

standard expression and to act as a 

linguistic judge in matters of dis- 
te 


8. The study of language as an instru- 
ment of expression. This area may 
be broken down into the study of 
Rhetoric (the study of the tech- 
niques of effective writing and 
speaking) and the practice of Lit- 

erary Criticism (the analysis of lit- 
erature, that variety of art composed 
of linguistic materials). 

9. The study of language in relation to 
society. Such an approach interprets 
language as a social phenomenon 
and as an institution molded by and 
molding civilization. 

10. The study of language in relation to 
the individual. Such study attempts 
to explore the psychological basis of 
language. This, the newest of the 
linguistic specialties, is called Psy- 


cholinguistics. 
In the first few pages of his article 
Mr. Muinzer describes three types of 


linguists: (1) the descriptive linguist, 
who records and classifies the features 
of a language at a given time; (2) the 
comparative linguist, who relates lan- 
guages to one another; and (3) the his- 
torical linguist, who studies the develop- 
ment, continuity, and change in lan- 
guage. Throughout the rest of the article 
e reveals how changes occur in living 
languages, and gives many examples of 


change in the English language. 
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Single copies of the Illinois English 
Bulletin may be purchased for 25 cents 
from Harris Wilson, 109 English Build- 
ing, Urbana, Illinois. 


THE NEED FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and college teachers of English composi- 
tion to make a concerted effort to im- 
rove students’ writing ability has been 
incisively stated by John Cowley, lowa 
State Teachers College, in the February 
1960 issue of the lowa English Bulletin. 

“To say that colleges should arbitrarily 
raise their entrance in Eng- 
lish and put the problem back into the 
high school where it belongs is to fail 
the high schools just at the point where 
cooperation could pay off,” writes Mr. 
Cowley. “What evidence is there to 
indicate that college teachers of com- 
position have succeeded so much better 
than high school teachers of English that 
they can thus act as though the prob- 
lem was not in part their own? If _ 
school teachers cannot succeed in 
veloping what college teachers consider 
adequate programs in English after those 
high school teachers have graduated 
from college, college teachers are not in 
a position to point either with pride or 
with disdain. Nor must high school 
teachers feel that college teachers as- 
sume that they know all the answers 
when they offer help. Both have a stake 
in the same process.” 


BELOW IS SOME COGENT ADVICE 
about the high school teaching of litera- 
ture, given by William Paulk, an English 
instructor at Western Carolina College. 
In reference to the analytical approach 
to teaching literature in the senior year, 
Mr. Paulk, in the North Carolina Eng- 
lish Teacher, April 1960, states: “Perhaps 
. . . the treatment ought to place more 
emphasis on mere comprehension of the 
text and not try to plunge too deeply 
into theory nor spend too much time on 
superfluous fact. It is true that I am 
pleased when a student can tell me in 
‘a literature class that Walt Whitman 
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ea Leaves of Grass in 1855, that 
e lost his job once because of his 
oo? and that his verse is considered 
ree verse. I am pleased also when one 
can recognize a sonnet and tell me that 
each line has five iambic feet. What I 
find discouraging is that too frequently 
this same student is unable to tell me 
what Whitman is talking about in the 
opening stanza of ‘Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking’ simply because he 
cannot pick out the subject, verb, and 
direct Mi Students who fall into this 
category are, time after time, intelligent 
students who have burdened their minds 
with a veritable catalogue of fact when 
they could better have been employed 
with understanding, and understanding 
any language depends very greatly upon 
a sound knowledge of its structure.” 


A NEW WORLD ALPHABET OF 
forty phonemes has been invented by 
Chicago advertising executive, John R. 
Malone. Judged among the ten best in 
the competition for improvement of 
English orthography promoted by the 
late George Bernard Shaw, the new al- 
phabet has stimulated sufficient interest 
to prompt the formation of the nonprofit 
Foundation for a Compatible and Con- 
sistent Alphabet with offices at 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Based on the forty or more sounds 
in the English language, the alphabet is 
sufficiently compatible to the existing 
one so that words in the new system are 
easily read or used by those familiar with 
the present twenty-six-letter Latin-Eng- 
lish alphabet. The inventor, who has tried 
the new system with young children, 
contends they learn it as easily as yd 
learn to count, and that those who al- 
ready read English can retrain themselves 
to read the new system in less than 
forty-five minutes. 

A fairly comprehensive description of 
the new alphabet and the implications 
for its universal use appears in the May 
26 Chicago Sunday Sun-Times. 
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“WEARING A HALO OF VIRTUE, 
the censor presumes to be a fit guardian 
of public morality,” charges Jack Fields 
in his editorial, “Censors and English 
Teachers,” in the May issue of View- 
points, publication of the Nassau (New 
York) English Council. 

Employing simple standards that lie 
within a narrow definition of good and 
evil, the censors in at least two states 
have succeeded in branding as unfit for 
high school students Huxley’s Brave 
New World (because it contains the 
word erotic) and Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye (because it is “obscene’’). 
Such literature, “which speaks search- 
ingly and provocatively about the human 
condition, belongs in the classroom, 
where able teachers who are trained for 
the job can guide young readers to find 
the meanings and values in these works, 
in order to enlarge their own humanity,” 
the editor asserts. 

If we a teachers are simply 
complacent about the book burners, we 
surrender the leadership that belongs to 
us by training, experience, and love ‘of 
good books, Fields admonishes. 

- Those who are concerned with this 
problem will find rewarding reading in 

he First Freedom, a stimulating com- 

ilation of American and British writ- 
' Ings on literary censorship. Edited by 
Robert B. Downs, the volume was pre- 
pared and recently published under the 
auspices of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11. 


LEARNING TO SPEAK ENGLISH 
now requires only six months for ele- 
mentary school children in Sierra Leone 
(West Africa), compared with the two 
years previously required. This saving in 
time has been brought about through 
the development of a “direct” method 
by Unesco co-ordinator Alan Goodwin 
and Sierra Leone teachers. 

The new method uses games, stories, 
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nursery rhymes, and topics centered 
around familiar, everyday objects. With- 
in six months five-year-old pupils ac- 
quire a vocabulary of 450 words and a 
speaking knowledge of English. With 
y as older formal methods, even after two 

ears of instruction, many elementary 
pupils failed entrance examinations for 
secondary schools because of their lim- 
ited knowledge of English. 

A brief report of the project a 
in the issue df 
Society. 


“GOOD SPELLERS ARE BORN,” 
writes Mary H. B. Wollner in May 
Education. “Everyone is endowed by 
his Creator, through his genes, with a 
cluster of traits: perfect or nearly per- 
fect auditory discrimination, auditory 
memory, visual-perceptual discrimina- 
tion, visual memory, kinesthetic language 
sense, and ability to co-ordinate e 
functions.” 

The author goes on to compare the 
good speller’s set of traits with the clus- 
ter of traits which enables some people 
to play the piano by ear and others to 
be sensitive to many subtle intensities 
of color. The poor spellers “stumble 
around in the world of language as 
awkwardly as color-blind persons stum- 
ble around in the world of color.” 

Before the poor speller can be helped, 
Professor Wollner states, both teachers 
and parents must face the facts about 
spelling calmly: that poor per- 

ormance in spelling does not mean lack 
of intelligence or reasoning powers 
(some feeble-minded individuals actually 
are gifted in spelling); that not all chil- 
dren can be taught to spell at the same 
pace or by the same methods (generally 
class spelling lists); and that some poor 
llers will never improve. Acceptance 
of these facts is essential if the teacher 
is to help the individual in analyzing his 
own difficulties. 


WHILE MUCH SCIENCE FICTION 
is trash, admits Francis E. Abernathy in 
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the April Clearing House, “it must be 
remembered that it is mot comic books, 
that it is trash without pictures, and 
that it it might be 
mentioned that a certain amount of 
trash in the diet has been part of eve 
reader’s maturing fare.” But muc 
science fiction is quite good, he avers, 
: especially if it is employed as an exten- 
sion of modern science and philosophy. 

In yee 4 his case for use of science 
fiction with high schoo] students, the 
Texas English professor believes that it 
can be excellent stimulation for those 
who dislike reading; it gives them an in- 
teresting approach to science; and it 
often affords the students worthwhile 
literature. He appends a bibliography of 
works by such well-known authors as 
Asimov, Bradbury, Clarke, Heinlein, and 
Wells. 


“HOW CAN WE GET THEM TO 
WRITE?” asks M Maddox in the 
March Virginia English Bulletin. Create 
within the student the desire to write 
well, the writer answers; she then goes 
on to suggest several methods that 
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have been successful in motivating her 
students. 

She suggests the following kinds of 
assignments: (1) instead of asking stu- 
dents simply to write about an author 
studied in literature class, ask them to 
pretend they are interviewing the writer 
and suggest several questions they might 
ask; (2) select some topic of interest to 
all, such as “Going Steady,” and have a 
— write on “Going Steady from a 

arent’s Point of View”; a teacher, “Go- 
ing Steady from a Teacher’s Point of 
View”; present these to the students 
and have them write on “Going Steady 
from a Student’s Point of View”; some 
of these may be published in the school 
paper; (3) ask the student to select a 
person in the community and write on 

The Most Unforgettable Character I’ve 

Met,” with the understanding that the 
person interviewed will get a copy of 
the theme. 

Having students pair off and read each 
other’s themes before final draft not only 
suggests new ideas to the writers, but 
also helps them catch mistakes, the Vir- 
ginia English teacher suggests. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


A PENETRATING APPRAISAL OF 
the status of Soviet literature today and 
at the same time one of the clearest 
statements that I have read on the func- 
tion of literature appears in an article by 
Ilya Ehrenburg, one of several authors 
included in a cial issue of Atlantic 
(June 1960) on “Arts in the Soviet 
Union.” In “Literature in the Age of 
the Sputniks,” Ehrenburg, Russian novel- 
ist and critic, acknowledges that the 
achievements in Soviet literature today 
do not compare with those of Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, and Chekhov. This in it- 
self, he notes, is no cause for despond- 
ency, for, in time, a writer as great as 
one of these must come forth (the heart 
must also have its sputniks). More dis- 
tressing is the fact that there is a no- 


ticeable discrepancy between “a mass 
of literary productions and the spiri- 
tual and changing consciousness of the 
readers.” 

Amid the scientific development, pros- 

rity, and “social solidification” that is 
in manifestation in Russia today, Ehren- 
burg laments the “weakness in esthetic 
education” and expresses surprise that 
there is a controversy among Russian 
youths over the indispensability and the 
necessity of the arts in the present age. 
Yet, he notes, there is little argument 
as to whether “this or that work de- 
serves the title of art,” although ‘the 
literary reviews and magazines seem to 
be convinced that art is indispensable. 
Above all, he es, we need new 
flights of creative imagination. We must 
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not only photograph the hidden side of 
the moon; we must also show more about 
“the hidden side of the human heart.” 
It is really much more important to 
understand the man who lives near us 
in the next street than to reach the moon. 
In the final analysis the fundamental 
task of literature is “to illuminate the 

iritual world of one’s contemporaries, 
their secret thoughts and feelings, their 
doubts and hopes, their joys and suffer- 
ings, and that immense will power which 
can overcome all trials and tribulations.” 


MANY READERS OF BORIS PAS- 
ternak’s Dr. Zhivago will gain a greater 
of the man and the work 
after having read “Pasternak: Poet of 
Humanity” (Christian Century, July 6), 
an account by Amiya Chakravarty of an 
interview with him prior to the time 
that he became seriously ill. 

Dr. Chakravarty, professor of com- 
parative Oriental religions and literature 
at Boston University, remembers Pas- 
ternak’s anguish at the thought of his 
novel, Dr. Zhivago, being used as a tool 
in the cold war; his refusal to become 
identified with “any organized govern- 
ment”; and his lamenting that it is dif- 
ficult to find the obscurity that an artist 
needs in order to be creative. Equally as 
important, the writer recalls Pasternak’s 
explaining how Dr. Zhivago came into 
being and the concept of art that gov- 
erned his writing it. His words and 
images were the result of “the reaction 
of a life to Life,” and the characters, 
although representative of many types 
of people, with different ideas and 
tastes, were drawn from humanity’s own 
drama. Pasternak, the writer observes, 
admitted that the novel was to a great 
extent autobiographical; however, he in- 
sisted that it “transcended any narrow 
mirroring of self.” Above all, in its 
“blending of terror and triumph, loneli- 
ness and human goodness” he sought to 
“trace the design in which wholeness 
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becomes holy, in which love leads to 
the mountain top.” 

Chakravarty notes that his interview 
with Pasternak caused him to realize the 
nature of the problem with which Pas- 
ternak must have been confronted as a 
result of historical changes in Russia, 
ows in view of his being a man 
who was sustained by tenderness and 
who was opposed to violence and mili- 
tarism as an answer to evil. He was, the 
writer explains, aware of the “insanity” 
that seemed to sweep through many 
countries, includin is own. In his 
novel he sought to live beyond all that.” 


CRITICS WHO CLAIM THAT 
most American poetry is obscure and 
that its practitioners, except those whose 
language and intent are obvious, are 

ilty of “treason” against the nation, 
reveal “a mistrust of poetry in those who 
cannot read it except as some rose- 
tinctured adulteration of prose or prose- 
sense.” They also evince a lack of un- 
derstanding of the true role of the poet 
in society. So writes Edwin Honig in 
“American P and the Rationalist 
Critic” (Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Summer 1960). 

Using as a spring-board the argument 
that no poetry that is worthy of name 
can be referred to as “treasonable,” Ho- 


nig comments at length on the common 
inheritance and aims that have made the 
activity of the major American 


significant. Our not only reveals 
tem J ental 
diversity, he argues, but a coherence “of 
aim that links poets of different sensi- 
bilities and periods.” Indeed, one of the 
major characteristics of American 

is its “addiction to the realistic portrayal 
of objects and the language of common 
speech,” the result of the utilization of 
an inventive, vivid, common language 
that was near at hand in America as 
well as a “freer pe in coping 
with reality.” The persistent exploitation 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Conpucrep BY THE NCTE Commirree on Current Usace* 


Kind of and Its Congeners 


Language textbooks for high school 
students and college freshmen frequently 
command their readers to use rather or 
somewhat instead of kind of or sort of 
in a sentence like “It’s rather cold.”* 
When any evidence accompanies this in- 
junction—and often none does—the au- 
thors assert, for instance, that kind of 
and sort of are not adverbs and therefore 
cannot be used adverbially, or that kind 
of and sort of are colloquial and there- 
fore are “wrong,” “loose,” “rustic,” or 
too informal for formal discourse. Gen- 
erally, no precise definitions of “collo- 
quia,” “informal,” or “formal” accom- 
pany such explanations. Some textbooks 
particularly condemn kinda or kinder 
and sorta or sorter. 

Although the textbooks’ consistent 
pairing of terms may lead students and 
teachers to believe otherwise, the Lin- 
guistic Atlas records show that the part- 
nership of rather with somewhat and of 
kind of with sort of is less than that of 
Damon with Pythias. The Atlas also 
offers interesting information on the rel- 
ative popularity of all four terms in cur- 
rent American speech. The regional 
surveys conducted for the Linguistic 
Atlas in New England, the Middle and 
South Atlantic States, the North Central 
States, and the Upper Midwest give 
authoritative information on the speech 
habits of a representative part of the 


“Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, Willis J. Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis. 

‘Interestingly, elementary textbooks do not 
customarily discuss kind of and sort of in this 
context. 


total population of the continental 
United States. 

These Atlas investigations show that, 
although rather occurs everywhere in 
these areas, especially in the speech of 
college graduates, nobody says some- 
what. This fact does not mean that edu- 
cated Americans do not write somewhat. 
Indeed, Fries in his American English 
Grammar reports its fairly frequent ap- 
pearance in the letters of his educated 
writers. The absence of somewhat from 
the Atlas records of American speech 
serves forcibly to remind us again that 
written usage is different from spoken 
usage, a fact often slighted by textbook 
writers and some early students of Amer- 
ican usage. 

In fact, we may perhaps suspect that 
the togetherness of rather and somewhat 
in textbooks springs from a comment in 
Facts about Current English Usage, the 
1938 elaboration by Marckwardt and 
Walcott of Leonard’s 1932 Current Eng- 
lish Usage. In the discussion of kind of, 
classified under “Doubtful Adverbs,” the 
concluding summary is: 


The judges were nearly a, di- 
vided as to the classification of this 
expression. While it cannot be dismissed 
as illiterate, it probably is not alto- 
gether a safe expression for cultivated 
speech, (Italics added.) Many will pre- 
fer somewhat.’ 


Facts about Current English Usage, pub- 
lished under the aegis of NCTE, is the 
most ubiquitous and often the only 
“usage authority” cited by textbook 


"Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Wal- 
cott, Facts about Current English Usage (New 
York, 1938), p. 103. 
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writers. Its comments, however, are 
often selectively excerpted. In this in- 
stance, the somewhat comment, with its 
casual lack of distinction between writ- 
ing and speech, has become an almost 
automatic part of textbook vocabulary. 
Contrariwise, the classification of kind of 
as an adverb, even though “doubtful” 
(in acceptability rather than syntactic 
function) has largely escaped attention. 

In addition to the absence of some- 
what, the Atlas shows that the majority 
of educated speakers, except in certain 
isolated relic parts of northeastern New 
England, putled kind of and sort of to 
ak and that these speakers use kind 
of about twice as often as sort of. Sort of 
is heard most frequently in Southern 
dialect areas, less often in Midland dialect 
areas, and least often in Northern dialect 
areas, both on the Atlantic Seaboard and 
in the Midwest. In spite of the popular- 
ity of kind of and sort of in cultivated 
speech, Fries records no instances of 
either in educated writing. We may con- 
clude therefore that these expressions are 
standard in speech but not in writing. 
They are indeed colloquial, if we under- 
stand that word to mean “characteristic 
of speech,” without the pejorative con- 
notations often attached to it in text- 
books. 

Another interesting fact revealed by 
the Atlas is that, normally, kind of and 
sort of in sentences like “It’s kind of 
cold” are pronounced without the final 
fricative /v/. This phonetic fact, rein- 
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forced by the textbooks’ consistent use 
of a one-word spelling of kinda, kinder, 
sorta, and sorter, may suggest that Amer- 
icans “feel” these expressions as single 
words reo degree. The process of 
inflectional leveling has been continuous 
in English for a thousand years; the 
power of our fixed word-order to es- 
tablish direction of modification has 
strengthened as inflections have leveled. 
In other words, it is not impossible to 
assume that kind of now functions 
strongly in standard American speech as 
an “intensifier” or “down-toner’”® similar 
to rather in standard writing. The con- 
servative influence of the schools, how- 
ever, may long keep kind of waiting at 
the door of full acceptance in standard 
writing, especially since the standard 
rather is handily available. Nevertheless, 
oe the power of public education 
in eradicating nonstandard usages is well 
attested in the Atlas records, the history 
of English shows that standard speech 
forms tend eventually to move into 
standard writing. Language changes con- 
stantly, though slowly, and the great 
seedbed of change is speech. 


—JEAN MALMSTROM 
Western Michigan University 


"A usefully descriptive term borrowed by 
Fries from C. Stoffel, “Intensives and Down- 
toners,” Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 1 
(Heidelberg, 1901). See Charles C. Fries, 
American English Grammar (New York, 
1940), p. 200. 


Student Reading Habits 


In a recent survey by Scholastic Magazines, 3.6% of high school students 
reported that they had read no out-of-school books in the past year; 15.8% 
said they had read 1-3 books; 22%, 4-6 books; 9.2%, 7-9 books; 14%, 10-12 
books; 6.5%, 13-15 books; 1.5%, 16-18 books; 5.3%, 19-20 books; 15%, 21 or 
more books; 7% did not answer the question. Girls claimed somewhat more 
reading than boys. 


Counciletter “No 


The Golden Anniversary Convention in Chicago 
Friday Programs, November 25 


“All our past acclaims our future” 


Almost a year ago, President Ruth 
Strickland selected this theme for the 
1960 convention. Since that time, the 
NCTE officers, members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, members of the Chicago 
committee, officers of affiliates, and 
Council members have been working 
and planning to make the Golden An- 
niversary meeting one of the greatest 
in Council history. 

Many results of these efforts are al- 
ready in evidence. Early registrations 
indicate that there will be a record at- 
tendance. Local committees are already 
organized to take care of the important 
pe connected with the running of the 
convention. The complete program for 
the entire convention is given in the 
supplement which accompanies your 
Journal. 

For Friday morning two series of 
meetings have been scheduled. The first 
series (9:00 a.m. to 10:15 a.m.) will be 
composed of large-group meetings deal- 
ing with “The Past: Fifty Years of 
Achievement.” Here well-known au- 
thorities will discuss “The English 
Curriculum,” “Written Composition,” 
“Reading,” “Listening,” “Usage,” 
“Speaking,” “Our Profession,” “Critical 
Thinking,” “Mass Media,” “The Hu- 
manities,” “Literature,” “Linguistics,” 
“Teaching Techniques,” and “Teacher 
Education.” 

Thirty-six meetings in the second se- 
ries, “The Present: Evaluating Current 
Practices” (10:30-11:45), include 
~— topics of interest to high school 
teachers. Among the topics will be 
“Curriculum Building,” “Spelling,” 
“School Publications,” “Grammar,” “Ad- 


vanced Placement,” “Poetry in the Jun- 
ior and Senior High School,” “Reading 
in the Junior and Senior High School,” 
“The Junior Novel,” “World Litera- 
ture,” “Written Composition in the 
Junior and Senior High School,” and 
“Unit Teaching.” 

Following the second series, three 
luncheons will be held: The Children’s 
Book Luncheon at which Dora V. Smith 
will be featured speaker; the Second 
Section luncheon, arranged by Richard J. 
Corbin, Section chairman; and the busi- 
ness meeting and luncheon of the CCCC. 

The third series of meetings (3:00 to 
4:30 p.m.), “The Future: 
Interesting Trends,” will have over thirty 
different meetings with a variety of to 
ics. The Commission on English of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
will report on its present work and 
future plans. Authors of the “Trump 
Plan” and the “Rutgers Plan” will lead 
discussions. Editors will speak on “Text- 
books of the Future.” Other scheduled 
topics include “The Shift to Oral Cul- 
ture—What It Means,” “Speech for the 
Future,” “Literature in a Changing 
World,” “Trends in Poetry,” “Guidance 
and the English Teacher,” “Reducing 
Class Size,” “The New Teacher,” and 
many others. 

There will be three demonstrations 
for secondary and college teachers: one 
on the use of sachin machines, another 
on the making of a film excerpt, and 
a third on team teaching of college 
freshman composition. 

On the Annual Ban- 
quet of the Council will be held. Banquet 
speaker will be Sean O’Faolain. Follow- 
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SHOP TALK 


ing the banquet program, the Committee 
to Cooperate with Teaching Film Cus- 
todians will hold a preview showing of 
its latest classroom film. 


The Friday program was made 
sible by the cooperation of William 
Ward, Brice Harris, Harold Allen, Ruth 
Strickland, and Richard Corbin, Execu- 
tive Committee members; Marguerite 
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Archer, James Haman, Helen Olson, 
Barbara Hartsig, Margaret Early, Nila 
Blanton Smith, Edward Foster, Marion 
Sheridan, James Squire, John Muri, 
Eugene Slaughter, Louis Mard, Richard 
Braddock, Carl Lefevre, Jerome Weiss, 
Arno Jewett, and others. 


Harpy R. Fincu 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Much Ado About Something—(Continued from page 492) 


cone level. Since accurate writing de- 
mands constant criticism and adherence 
to logical rules, the classes are limited 
in number to give the teacher wider 
circumference within which to do a 
depth teaching job. Hence, enrollment 
in each class is kept at a maximum of 15. 

Since its impetus, over 150 students 
have passed through the course and gone 
on to college. The success there of most 
of these valiant souls has been note- 
worthy and many have written back to 
the school to thank us for having pre- 
pared them so well. We have, in fact, 


even heard from some of the colleges 
themselves. 


A follow-up of these students shall be 
conducted, and we are confident that it 
will show that insistence upon short 
themes written often can achieve what 
George Orwell pleads for in his essay, 
“Politics and the English Language”: for 
language written lucidly and laconically 
with discernment and discrimination. It’s 
really not as difficult as it may sound; 
it can be done if one is willing to take 
the necessary trouble. 


Language and Literature— (Continued from page 497) 


of this characteristic tendency in poetry 
is seen early in the poems of Edward 
Taylor; it is equally as evident in the 
works of Walt Whitman, Emily Dickin- 
son, Carlos Williams, Wallace Stevens, 
and Marianne Moore, among others. 


The writer further observes that the 
poet’s job is to speak not only “of what 
he sees” but “of that through which he 
sees and most realizes his consciousness 
as a man.” This accounts for the im- 
portance of Whitman and helps to ex- 


plain why he is so crucial to the history 
of American poetry. He was the first 
American a to evince a “full-time 
concern” for native and contemporan- 
eous subject matter. By means of his 
example we “discover how to recogni 
our major poets,” and alchough some 
have rejected his “democratic vistas,” 
they have “sought through him the 
courage and sustenance by which to 
work out their own experiments in 
idiomatic language and ‘the prose tra- 
dition’.” 


RIPOSTE 


Editorialette 


High school English teachers are being cheated in the master’s degree pro- 
grams offered them in many colleges and universities. Ironically, the architects 
of these inadequate programs are also, in general, the authors of the most mordant 
criticism of the teaching of English in high schools. 

The high school teacher who seeks a master’s degree that will truly enhance 
his teaching competence finds himself in a dilemma on many campuses. On the 
one hand there is pressure to take his degree in “straight” English; this is a fashion 
of the time. Conformance to this fashion demands an attitude of contempt toward 
“methods” courses or courses in such areas as professional education, mass com- 
munication, semantics, and sometimes, even linguistics. The candidate prepares 
to pass an oral and/or written examination which tests his knowledge only of 
English and American literature. Such knowledge is indeed of importance to the 
teacher of high school English, but the ninth grade teacher, for example, who 
produces his master’s paper on “Senecan Influences on Shakespearean Drama” 
often feels uneasy about the relationship of his graduate work and his professional 
responsibilities. On the other hand, if the teacher embarks on a major in educa- 
tion, he finds, on many campuses, that he must take courses repetitious of his 
undergraduate professional work and satisfy major requirements more suited to 
the prospective educational administrator. The sincere candidate who wants to 
match his graduate program with his professional duties, and thus take work in 
several areas—literature, reading, linguistics, speech, curriculum development in 
English, for example—may be unable to find a department which will sponsor his 
program. 

A few colleges and universities offer programs in English education which 
provide realistic graduate education for the high school teacher. Too many in- 
stitutions, however, remain fortresses of disdain for high school teaching at the 
same time that they remain unaware that their lame curricula are responsible for 
much bad preparation and thus bad teaching in the high school. Of course, some 
critics have argued that the high school English program is impossibly broad, 
anyway. Yet dozens of able teachers and school systems have demonstrated for 
years that a comprehensive program of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
is feasible in high school English. Graduate programs for teachers must match 
public school responsibilities, not vice versa. 

No master’s degree program will guarantee a master teacher, but graduate 
programs for English teachers should be much better than they are. 


—DLB 
NOTE: Ordinarily, Riroste will also include letters from readers. However, since copy for 


the October issue went to the printer in August, and since this new department was initiated 
in the September issue, letters were not available for this issue. 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


Bulletin Board 
Fall Forecast II 
(Times and dates, where specified, are tentative. Check with local stations.) 


Friday, October 21, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). our AMERICAN HERITAGE: Dramatic series 
based on researched lives of American historical figures starts second year with 
seven dramas, including plays about Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Monday, Tuesday, October 24-25, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). att-FAMILY cLassics: New 
series of two-hour dramatic adaptations of such classics as The Three Musketeers, 
Vanity Fair, The Scarlet Pimpernel. 


Sunday, November 20, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV ). HALLMARK HALL OF FAME: Macbeth, first 
of six Hallmark productions this season. Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson. 
ROBERT ALAN AURTHUR SPECIALS (NBC-TV): Series of three controversial dramas 
by one of TV’s most experimental writer-producers. 

ROBERT HERRIDGE THEATRE: Another of TV’s imaginative producers, Herridge proves 
in this series that the half-hour drama can be a work of art. Series includes adapta- 
tion of Poe’s “The Tell-tale Heart,” Edward Granbury’s “A Trip to Czardis.” 
PLAY OF THE WEEK: Series that proved our letters count when 24,000 letters saved 
the series for New York City last year; will be available in 19 of America’s top 20 
cities. Dramas include Medea with Judith Anderson, Anouilh’s Waltz of the Tore- 
adors, Chekhov’s A Month in the Country. Projected for the season in addition: 
four-hour production of O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, Anouilh’s Legend of 
Lovers. 

DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS (ET V): Six special dramatic productions (one per month) 
from the B.B.C. World Theatre Series: Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and 1 Henry V, 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths, Ibsen’s The Master Builder, the C.B.C. dramatization 
of the last days of Socrates, one B.B.C. program to be announced. 


The Media System in America — | 


Knowledge is not glways power, but 
is the best insurance we have against 
powerlessness. And to be more effective 
than we have been in bending the mass 
media to our purposes, we must learn 
much more than we now know about 
our system of mass communication. It 
ought to be a basic prerequisite in all, but 
English teacher training especially ought 
to include at last a one-semester course 
in careful analysis of the scholarly litera- 
ture about mass communication. For 
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those already teaching, a bibliography of 
the best current literature is appended 
(A). One note of caution about this 
literature. In the best tradition of science, 
it does not pretend to show cause and 
effect or claim the ability to predict and 
control on fragmentary or unrepresenta- 
tive evidence. This is as it should’ be, and 
we can learn a great deal about scientific 
method from this very tentativeness, 
even diffidence, with which social scien- 
tists present their analyses of mass media 
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effects. They insist that it is rarely if 
ever — to show that a program 
caused a delinquent act, or even that 
long exposure to a certain admitted] 
trivial or uninspiring genre was responsi- 
ble for what we generally consider un- 
desirable behavior. 

But what rarely is emphasized in such 
discussions is that media monopoly of 
time and interest may be keeping other 
agencies of judgment or instruction from 
so achieving their effects that the un- 
desirable actions might be significantly 
displaced by personal and social growth. 
In other words, social science research 
is not very (if at all) helpful in discuss- 
ing ignored alternatives, missed chances, 
unused opportunities for maturing. It is 
quite proper for social scientists to show 
us how selective perception keeps the 
media from significantly changing opin- 
ions (Democrats tune out Republican 
slogans; children don’t hear Howdy 
Doody’s one quiet appeal to read books 
because SKOOB NUF, _back- 
wards). But this does not even face the 
larger issue of whether people would 

ursue more rewarding goals were they 
not transfixed by the media. 

That is where the artist is still su- 
premely valuable to us, for his intuitions 
outrace the slow methodology of the 
scientist, and sometimes his intuitions are 
all we (who must act now) have. For 
example, no social science study I know 
contradicts the essential truth of Paddy 
Chayefsky’s “Marty,” in which the ar- 
rested adolescents go to amy movie on 
Saturday night for sheer lack of anything 


A. Tue Nature or Mass Cutture 
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better to do, or in which Marty’s pals, 
brainwashed by those very movies, can’t 
see why the hero would find anything 
to love in a plain and gangly high school 
chemistry teacher. 

Social scientists also insist that mass 
communication doesn’t affect people di- 
rectly, but by a “two-step flow” process, 
affects them through the opinion leaders 
in their primary groups—family, church, 
neighborhood friends, classroom asso- 
ciates. But this phenomenon does not 
paralyze the imaginative teacher dissatis- 
fied with the low standards of mass com- 
munication; he finds ways to involve 

arents in his media strategies by giv- 
ing homework assignments, to involve 
church leaders by organizing commu- 
nity-leader watchdog groups to assess 
the level of local media, and by using 
the peer group relationship in the class- 
room to be productive of higher ado- 
lescent standards, e.g., by popular arts 
criticism written by students for bulle- 
tin boards and school papers. So as much 
as we must respect what the social 
scientists have taught us about the pro- 
cess of mass communication in the past 
generation, we must never admit that 
their mode of apprehending the protean 
reality of mass communication exhausts 
our resources. We can still use our own 
judgment in assessing how media affect 
our purposes as classroom teachers, and 
we can search out the many different 
kinds of artists who use cartoons, essays, 
fiction, verse, and drama to judge the 
ongoing effects of massive communica- 
tion on American values. 


Charles R. Wright. Mass Communication: A Sociological Perspective. Random House, 
1959. 95c. An unusually concise and lucid summary of what the sociologists have 
learned about the structure and process of mass communication. 


Edwin Emery, Philip Ault, and Warren Agee. Introduction to Mass Communication. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1960. Although designed for future mass media professionals as 
part of their college training, this is a handy and competent handbook on the nature 


of mass communication, its historical perspective, an 


the various media industries. 


Revealing to the humanist is how the universities are transforming this vocational 


specialty into a responsible profession. 
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Edmund ter and H. M. McLuhan, ed. Explorations in Communications. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1960. A gathering of the provocative essays published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto’s interdisciplinary Committee on Culture and Communication. 
Some thoroughly persuasive, some “far out,” but always provocative. Important for 
the efforts of this group to use anthropological perspective to free us from the biases 
of a print culture. 

“Mass Culture and Mass Media.” Daedalus (Spring, 1960). Order from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. $1.25. Major background papers for a three-day symposium 
sponsored by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the Tamiment Institute. 


Culture for the Millions. Princeton, N. J.. Van Nostrand: 1960. Transcripts of the 
same conference. 


David oe White and Bernard Rosenberg, ed. Mass Culture: The Popular Arts 
in America. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. A useful gathering of humanistic and 
sociological analyses of all aspects of popular culture. Good bibliography. 


Richard Hoggart. The Uses of Literacy. Fairlawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 1957—Pen- 
guin paperback edition imminent. This is the moving book of a working class ae 
in Mid- 


who looks back at what the mass publicists have done to his boyhood culture in 
lands England from the perspective of a Ph.D. in English literature. 


Poyntz Tyler, ed. Advertising in America. H. W. Wilson. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 31, 
No. 5, 1959. 


Martin Mayer. Madison Avenue, U.S.A. Pocket Books, 50c, 1959. A sound survey of 
a business crucial to the quality of mass communication, except for the final “philosoph- 
ical” essays on the added value theory of advertising. 


Patrick D. Hazard, “The Public Arts and the Private Sensibility,” in Lewis Leary, ed. 
Contemporary Literary Scholarship. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. A summary of 
relevant literature up to 1958. Another way to follow the periodical literature in this 
field is the annual bibliography on “Mass Culture” in the American Quarterly (Ameri- 
can Studies Assoc., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4). 


Teacher's Shopping List 
(if one believes the popular press) 


A bit of iron for my spine, 

A visor for my chin, 

A leash to keep my fears in line, 
An extra layer of skin — 


Now let my day begin! 
— Florence B. Freedman 


New York City 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


For Special Attention 


THE INSPECTOR. By Jan de Hartog. 
Atheneum. 1960. 312 pp. $4.00. 


Only upon reflection after reading The 
Inspector does one become fully aware of 
the dominant moral purpose of Mr. de 
Hartog’s exciting novel. The protagonist, 
middle-aged Peter Jongman, is a police in- 
spector of Amsterdam, Folland. The time 
is 1946. Only in the beginning is the action 
the usual chase of a criminal. Peter seeks 
to rescue Anna Held, a twenty-one-year- 
old Jewish girl who has previously been 
the victim of medical experimentation by 
Nazi doctors in a concentration camp. She 
has been tricked by Thorens, an interna- 
tional trafficker in white slaves, into parting 
with her money on the promise Fs being 
taken into Palestine. Although ill with tu- 
berculosis, she hopes to become a nurse in 
a hospital. 

Peter sees them at the port of embar- 
kation for London and follows them, hop- 
ing to get help from his old friend, Com- 
mander James Scott of Scotland Yard. 
Since Anna is legally an adult and her 
passport and Thoren’s have satisfied cus- 
toms officials, Scott refuses to act. Peter 
wants Thorens held on a trumped-up 
charge, but his friend insists on following 
the letter of the law. Peter is determined 
that Anna will not be a victim of the crim- 
inal syndicate. He confronts Thorens with 
a pistol and demands Anna’s release, 
threatening to kill his adversary. But he can- 
not force himself to carry out the threat. 
Later Anna, who had overheard Peter, 
seeks him out. She is grateful for his willing- 
ness to help her, and tells him about her 
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hope of sanctuary in Palestine. Peter prom- 
ises to take her there, despite his awareness 
of almost insuperable odds. 

They return to Amsterdam. Peter tells 
his wife Suzie what he intends to do, and 
she regards his purpose as madness. His 
superior officer in the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division refuses him leave, having been 
informed of his plan. Peter is unable to 
convince his wife of the truth, that he feels 
compelled to atone for Anna’s suffering be- 
cause he is one of the generation that per- 
mitted the anti-Semitism that lead to her 
brutal persecution. He recognizes that his 
life has counted for little, but that now 
that he has an opportunity to help one of 
the helpless he must do so at any cost, even 
that of breaking the law which he had de- 
voted his life to upholding. 

By trickery, they secure passage on a 
canal boat to Paris, and from there go by 
plane to Tangier. Peter appeals to a contra- 
bandist named Van der Pink, who, for a 
price, is willing to send Anna by ship to 
Palestine. Mr. Cohen, a representative of an 
informal movement financed by wealthy 
American Jews, is appealed to for funds. 
First Anna must be examined by a,doctor. 
She is reluctant and frightened, but Peter 
tells her he will see that she gets to Pales- 
tine. The doctor discovers that she has been 
horribly mutilated by the Nazi medical ex- 

riments in skin-grafting and also that she 
is too ill to make the arduous journey. He 
and Mr. Cohen are eager that Anna enter 
an American hospital and have photographs 
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made to be exhibited at the Nurenberg 
trial of the German war criminals. To save 
Peter from the sacrifice he is willing to 
make, she consents. But Peter wants the dy- 
ing Anna to bear the lesson of forgiveness 
to Palestine. To bear witness against her en- 
emies will but continue the age-old struggle 
by opposing hate to hate. Anna reaches 
Palestine so exhausted that she has to be 
carried ashore by Peter and given into the 
arms of the waiting youths of Palestine. 
She had come home. 

Peter’s mission was accomplished. He, 
the son of an atheist, and himself indiffer- 
ent to religion for most of his life, has re- 
sponded to the need of a persecuted Jewish 
a whose desire to reach her spiritual home 

ad moved him to desert every obligation, 
to sacrifice home and position, to risk the 
censure and blame of dear ones, all for an 
ideal. Once he had dedicated himself to the 
task, he was sustained by a recurring sense 
of certitude in the face of every opposition. 
Only by forgiveness could man hope to 
overcome hate. 

Mr. de Hartog has here shown his skill 
in planning. The change in Peter is credible 
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because it comes about by degrees. The ac- 
tion of the novel takes place in weeks, but 
there are frequent references to events that 
occurred years before the story opens. 
Anna and Peter have the long, rather quiet 
voyage on the canal boat with only Captain 
Jan Brandt to share their company. The 
captain reads the Bible aloud in the evenings. 
Some of his random selections are strangely 
apt and lead Peter to a better understanding 
of his motives. Throughout the novel, there 
are recurrent themes. The anti-Semitism 
that erupted so violently in Nazi Germany 
is a dominant one. But the novel never takes 
on the role of treatise. The action is excit- 
ing. The characters are interesting and are 
well delineated. The dialogue seems taken 
from life. Suspense is sustained from first to 
last. 


The author, born in Haarlem, Holland, 
in 1914, has been a successful novelist and 
playwright for twenty years, and has had 
five previous books published in the United 
States. The Atheneum Publishers of New 
York make their debut with The /nspector. 


THOMAS WOLFE: A Biography. By Elizabeth Nowell. 
Doubleday. 1960. 456 pp. $5.95. 


In this posthumous biography of a great 
American writer, the late Miss Nowell has 
wisely chosen to let Thomas Wolfe speak 
for himself whenever she could find words 
of his that fit the pattern of the narrative. 
And often she could. She is peculiarly fitted 
for her task by sensitivity, by sympathy, 
and by opportunity. His literary agent and 
friend over a period of years, she came to 
know and to understand him well. Although 
it is obvious that she admired Thomas 
Wolfe, it is also obvious that she did so with 
her eyes open. As a biographer, Miss No- 
well is commendably unobtrusive. The sub- 
ject, not the writer, has the spotlight. With 
Wolfe, of course, the subject and the writer 
were one. Miss Nowell has capitalized on 
the circumstance that her subject was a 
genius in self-revelation. That is not to 
detract from the care and balance and dis- 
cernment that characterize her work. 

It is still a matter for astonishment that 
Thomas Wolfe, in his Gargantuan drive to 


establish himself as a writer, did so by 
writing largely of his desire and his efforts 
to establish himself as a writer. For years 
he aspired to laurels as a playwright. He 
may have, as Professor Koch later declared, 
have written in The Return of Buck Gavin 
the role of Buck for himself, whether he 
realized it or not. But there was a substance 
not himself also in the plays. He worked 
hard to become a dramatist, but, although 
he time and again felt himself close to suc- 
cess, he never was able to win the goal. It 
was Aline Bernstein who recognized that it 
was the novel, not the play, that was the 
artistic vehicle suited to his torrential cre- 
ative energies. With her encouragement and 
her very real help he did the work that 
revealed to Maxwell Perkins, Scribner’s 
brilliant editor, that Wolfe was a writer of 
gigantic stature. 

In Miss Nowell’s biography is the full 
account of the publication of Look Home- 
ward, Angel, which led to his recognition as 
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a writer. After that, Wolfe was to have a 
different vantage point in his continued 
efforts to write himself out. Throughout 
Thomas Wolfe, the biographer quotes, 
sometimes for paragraph after paragraph, 
from Wolfe’s own writing. The passages 
may come from the published novels, or 
from unpublished portions of the work 
omitted from the novels, or from his speech, 
or his nonfiction, or his letters. Often the 
writings, both published and unpublished, 
manuscripts and letters, of friends, relatives, 
and acquaintances of Wolfe are quoted as 
part of the record. When Miss Nowell en- 
ters the account, she does so in the third 
person, and assumes only the role, one feels, 
that would have been assigned to her by a 
judicious outsider. 

Thomas Wolfe is a valuable book. Much 
that is already well known is presented 
again. Wolfe’s boyhood home, his parents 
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and brothers and sisters, his life as a stu- 
dent at the University of North Carolina 
and at Harvard, his teaching at New York 
University, his travels abroad, his friend- 
ships, his dependence on others, his break- 
ing away from confining bonds, even from 
Maxwell Perkins—all is told or retold here. 
His home town of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, reacted so violently to his first novel 
that Wolfe did not want to go home for 
years. In time, after his break with Scrib- 
ner’s he went to Harper’s and a new editor, 
Edward Aswell. Yet, by his will Perkins 
was made his literary executor. At thirty- 
eight Thomas Wolfe died of tuberculosis 
of the brain. In addition to the success he 
had already attained, he left a body of work 
that was to appear as four novels and some 
shorter pieces and was to add greatly to his 
reputation. Today, he is recognized as an 
author of world stature. 


Selected Fare 
Fiction 


THE LEOPARD. By Giuseppe de Lam- 
pedusa. Translated from the Italian by Ar- 
chibald Colquhoun. Pantheon. 1960. 319 pp. 
$4.50. 

Here is one of the great historical novels 
of modern world literature. Set in Sicily at 
the time of Garibaldi, it presents the story 
of Don Fabrizio, Prince of Salina. The 
Prince recognizes the inevitable, and is he- 
roic in his acceptance. Beauty, young love, 
danger, disappointment, and death are wov- 
en into the rich tapestry. 


THE LOVELY AMBITION. By Mary 
Ellen Chase. Norton. 1960; 288 pp. $3.95. 

A Wesleyan parson brings his wife and 
three children from England with him 
when he takes over a Methodist parish in 
Maine some sixty years ago. This is a family 
chronicle, set half in rural England, half 
in Maine, both environments affectionately 
presented. The writing, as always with Miss 
Chase, is graceful and distinguished. 


WATCHER IN THE SHADOWS. By 
Geoffrey Household. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. 1960. 248 pp. $3.95. 

Rogue Male established the author as the 
master of suspense. Watcher in the Shad- 
ows secures his place. Charles Dennim, a 


former underground Austrian anti-Nazi, is 
being sought by an unknown but deadly 
adversary. The action consists of setting 
traps that fail to spring—until the last, long, 
dreadful night. Charles engages himself to 
be married in the hope of surviving. 
THE WATERS OF KRONOS. By Con- 
rad Richter. Knopf. 1960. 176 pp. $3.50. 

John Donner wishes to return to the past, 
to gain new spiritual strength from the peo- 
ple and the place of his origin. But the old 
town is now under the waters of a modern 
dam. In a mythical realm of strange atmos- 
phere and memories, in a haunting inter- 
mingling of past and present, he tries as an 
old man to win back his place in the con- 
sciousness and affections of the family and 
friends of his youth. 


LOVE AND LIKE. By Herbert Gold. 
Dial. 1960. 307 pp. $3.95. 

Love and Like is a collection of fourteen 
stories by a very promising young writer 
who has a remarkable flair for choosing the 
right word and turning the right phrase. 
The best of these stories are “Paris and 
Cleveland Are Voyages,” “What’s Become 
of Your Creature?” and “A Tale of Two 
Husbands.” By any criterion these stories 
are superior in fidelity and technique. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


A EUROPEAN EDUCATION. By Ro- 
main Gary. Simon and Schuster. 1960. 248 
pp. $3.75. 

Orphaned by the war, a Polish boy grows 
up, hence is “educated,” among the Parti- 
sans, i. e., the Polish patriots who during 
the whole course of World War II kept up 
guerrilla warfare against the occupying 
Germans. Despite his insistent vein of senti- 
ment, Gary is at the same time a penetrat- 
ing and skillful satirist, and the best of his 
book is probably the character lampoons 
which result. 


TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM. 
By Nevil Shute. Morrow. 1960. 311 pp. 
$3.95. 

An unworldly man, Keith Stewart, is 
content with the opportunity afforded him 
by his basement workshop and the privi- 
lege of writing of his work for the Minia- 
ture Mechanic. Sudden obligation to recover 
a fortune in diamonds from the sunken ship 
on which his sister and her husband were 
drowned—leaving him the trustee of his 
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niece—places Keith in the world struggle, 
in which he proves to be surprisingly apt. 


THE SURVEYOR. By Truman Nelson. 
Doubleday. 1960. 667 pp. $5.95. 

This is the story of arch-abolitionist John 
Brown and his struggle against the 5000 
armed invaders of Kansas in 1855 who 
planned to take over the polls and establish 
slavery there by “popular sovereignty.” It 
was Brown’s fate to meet the Negro prob- 
lem head on, and his story takes on some of 
the inevitabilities of Greek tragedy. A pow- 
erful book. 


IMPERIAL CAESAR. By Rex Warner. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1960. 343 pp. $5.00. 

This second volume of the novel- 
“autobiography” of Caesar covers the years 
of his acquisition and consolidation of im- 
perial power. Fast-paced and _ historically 
accurate, it is marred by Caesar’s discon- 
certing capacity to foresee the future and 
to review his life with the philosophy of 
centuries. 


Nonfiction 


MARK TWAIN AND GEORGE W. 
CABLE. By Arlin Turner. Michigan State 
Press. 1960. 141 pp. $3.50. 

Professor Turner, the authority on 
George W. Cable, reveals here an authority 
also in his treatment of Mark Twain. Dur- 
ing a four months’ tour in 1884 and 1885, 
Cable and Twain shared platforms through- 
out America in reading from their works. 
The correspondence of this period, to- 
gether with other writings before, and for 

ears afterwards, is the substance of this 
important and entertaining book. 


EMILY BRONTE: Her Life and Work. 
By Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford. Lon- 
don, House & Maxwell. 1960. 271 pp. $4.95. 
The biographical half, by Muriel Spark, 
is a clear and judicious portrait by an al- 
ready acknowledged authority on this 
astonishing family. The critical half of the 
book, by Derek Stanford, emphasizes the 
Stoic attitudes of Emily, and the literary 
descendants of her great novel. 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING: 
The Meaning and Making of Modern 
Drama. Edited: by Toby Cole, with an in- 


troduction by John Gassner. Hill and 
Wang. 1960. 299 pp. $3.95. 


A handy and illuminating collection of 
comments by modern dramatists on their 
craft. Twenty-seven different dramatists 
are represented, ranging from Ibsen and 
Zola to Williams and Ionesco. 


IN DEFENSE OF IGNORANCE. By 
Karl Shapiro. Random House. 1960. 338 pp. 
$4.00. 

This first collection of Shapiro’s prose 
essays is a major contribution to the criti- 
cism of modern poets and poetry. Both, 
he believes, are products of the “intellectual 


' dry rot” of our period. Although more 


destructive than constructive, his perspec- 
tives are provocative and have the ring of 


authority. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SPEAKS HIS 
MIND. By Bertrand Russell. World. 1960. 
$3.50. 

The erudition, wisdom, and astonishing 
intellectual freedom of this controversial 
philosopher are revealed in thirteen un- 
rehearsed televisoin dialogues. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, University High School, Urbana, Illinois; Julius- 
S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, Scarsdale 
High School, Scarsdale, New York; John F. Warner, Longmeadow High School, Long~ 
meadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana. 


New and Revised Textbooks 


FOUR NOVELS FOR ADVENTURE. 
Edited by Edmund Fuller and Olga Ach- 
tenhagen. Harcourt. 1960. $3.36. 

The editors, in selecting four novels of 
adventure—Kidnapped, Messer Marco Polo, 
Green Mansions, and Les Miserables—have 
provided the reader with real and fanciful 
adventure stories in a variety of settings. 
The remarkable experiences of David Bal- 
four, Marco Polo, Jean Valjean, and Abel 
and Rima supply the reader “with some 
engaging images to mingle with his dreams.” 

All four authors—Stevenson, Byrne, Hud- 
son, and Hugo—are masterful narrators. 
Only Les Miserables has been abridged. 
Passages containing Hugo’s political phi- 
losophy and local history of interest to his 
contemporaries have been omitted to make 
a more engaging story for modern readers. 


For each novel an informative introduc- 
tion prepares the reader to enjoy the story. 
Footnotes supply pronunciation of difficult 
names and explanation of unusual words. 
For Kidnapped a glossary defines Scotch 
dialect words. An afterword gives informa- 
tion helpful in appreciating each story, and 
a final afterword compares the four novels. 
Study questions enable the reader to test 
his comprehension of the novel. Four Novels 
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for Adventure is not a book for unimagina- 
tive slow readers with limited vocabulary, 
but it is a book that should please superior 
students. 

—Mary E. Hopkins 
Topeka, Kansas, High School 


FOUR ENGLISH NOVELS. Edited by 
J. B. Priestly and O. B. Davis. Harcourt. 
1960. $3.76. 

Four English Novels, the third volume of 
the four-novel series, follows the same pat- 
tern used for Four American Novels and 
Four Novels for Adventure, with an intro- 
duction, an afterword, and study questions 
for each novel. Three of the novels are un-~ 
abridged: Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native, and 
Conrad’s The Secret Sharer. The afterword 
for The Return of the Native is especially 
helpful to a student reading Hardy for the 
first time. The fourth novel, Pickwick 
Papers, has been cut about a third. Its intro- 
duction and afterword are excellent for 
explanations of the picaresque, the collabo- 
ration of illustrator and author, and Charles 
Dickens’ writing. The novels should appea} 
to girls and boys of average or superior 
ability. 

—Mary E. Hopkins 
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ENGLISH FOR MEANING. By Paul 
McKee, Arno Jewett, John Blossom, and 
Corinne Watson. Houghton Mifflin. 1960. 
$3.28. 

This attractive and comprehensive sev- 
enth-grade book, with its bright format and 
variety of units, should be popular with 
students and teachers. The sequential ar- 
rangement of language studies, introducing 
students to everyday problems of gradually 
increasing difficulty, seems particularly 
suited to the grade level. 

Elementary school students making the 
transition to junior high school will feel 
at home with the lifelike situations and 
practical applications. Also, the colorful 
and humorous illustrations, interspersed 
with good photographs of familiar activi- 
ties, will be stimulating. 

The first of four parts, “Using Language 
in Getting Along with Others,” begins with 
a unit on common uses of language: intro- 
ductions, conversation, telling jokes, making 
requests, and telephoning. Other chapters 
on language in school life, clubs and organi- 
zations, etc., should help to orient the stu- 
dents in a more complex learning situation. 
Practice in discussion, committee work, 
letter writing, story telling and writing, 
library work, and making reports are 
among the topics taken up in Part II, “Giv- 
ing and Receiving Ideas.” Also included 
are a variety of listening and original- 
writing opportunities. 

Every topic presented in each chapter 
is summarized in a brief outline entitled 
“Guide Lines,” printed on a colored back- 

round so that it can be located readily. 

here are also class discussion questions, 
several suggestions “to do by yourself,” and 
others for “working together.” 

The chapter dealing with the origin of 
language is a happy inclusion for teachers 
who like to arouse interest in the variety 
of sources of our English words. Perhaps 
the addition of a list of books which con- 
tain stories about some commonly used 
words would stimulate the students and be 
a practical aid with the unit. 

Part III dealing with “Grammar Usage” 
and Part IV, “Handbook of Capitalization, 
Punctuation, and Spelling,” provide prac- 
tice in recognizing and writing parts of 
speech and sentence elements. Illustrative 
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sentences are arranged in story sequences. 
Sentences for drill in recognition are in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter. Several 

ges of diagraming illustrated in color are 
included for teachers who use the device. 
Subject headings printed in white on gray 
margins at the top corner of each page 
make them easy to locate. 

The approach to self-expression through 
poetry writing is carefully worked out to 
achieve acceptance of poetry and stimulate 
creativeness, but the treatment of choral 


speaking and play writing are too brief 


to be very helpful. However, the pages of 
“Ideac for Discussion and Writing” at the 
back of the book are provocative and use- 
ful. Subjects may be easily located by the 
word index at the back. 

—Mabel M. Staats 
Southwest Miami High School 
Miami, Florida 


ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH. Se- 
lected and edited by Jay E. Greene. Globe. 
1960. 592 pp. $3.52, with quantity discount. 

This book boasts two unusual features 
which may commend it to secondary 
teachers. It contains many timely pieces, 
and there is an absolute minimum of peda- 
gogical material interspersed among the 
selections. 

Contemporary topics (Boris Pasternak, 
the United Nations, juvenile delinquency ) 
are surely appropriate for “modern” youth, 
as is the study of the essay as an art form. 


Student readers should be warned that 
there was specific intent in the abridgment 
of some essays. Verbose specimens have 
been sharply edited, apparently to provide 
fare of varied length. The reviewer finds 
it difficult, however, to justify abridging 
an essay by Francis Bacon while including 
original-length pieces by H. Allen Smith 
and Art Buchwald. Such choices may favor 
modern idiom; they seem to, and this might 
make another point for the use of the text 
in some classes. 

Special features of value are a collection 
of aphorisms, a list of essay topics, and a 
recommended reading list. There are ques- 
tions at the end of each essay. The type 
size and clarity, the <aM weight and color, 
and the binding all seem superior. The 
introduction contains some valuable back- 
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ground material for the student. There is 
also an excellent set of suggestions for the 
teacher who wants to encourage writing 
activities. 

There are several examples of contem- 
journalistic essays, cartoons to 

V_ reviews. It seems unfortunate that 
some newspaper items are set in “torn” 
borders; the result is rather sloppy. There 
are eighteen all technically un- 
satisfactory. The footnotes for vocabulary 
help are of some value, but inadequate. 

—Arthur Weisbach 

Scarsdale, New York, High School 


FOUR COMPLETE AMERICAN NOV- 
ELS. Edited by Samuel Beckoff. Globe 
Book Company. 1960. $3.52 list; $2.64 class 
price. 

The novels in this book are Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables, 
Herman Melville’s Benito Cereno, Henry 
James’ Washington Square, and John Her- 
sey’s A Single Pebble. Unlike as these may 
seem at first glance, the editor finds sig- 
nificant resemblances in point of view, 
considers them all unmistakably American, 
and believes that the interest of all of the 
authors “has been mainly in the American 
personality, character, temperament, psy- 
che—soul, if you wish—rather than in the 
superficialities of the social or economic 
scene.” Brief biographical introductions, 
notes on each novel, and questions for dis- 
cussion bring out these similarities. 

The approach of the editor, shown in 
the choice of novels which require reading 
in depth and in the thought questions which 
delve beneath the surface of action to 
search out motives and reveal underlying 
meanings, will make this volume most suit- 
able for better-than-average students in the 
= years of the high school. Maturity 
of vocabulary alone, as seen in the vocabu- 
lary tests at the end of each novel, makes 
these books too difficult for many high 
school students; certainly they are not, to 
quote the title of a well-known reading 
list, “fare for the reluctant reader.” For 
able students they are admirably chosen 
and edited: footnotes deal mainly with 
proper names and historical allusions which 
cannot be easily found in a dictionary, and 
the guiding questions are, as the editor 
claims, thought-provoking. A separate 
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teacher’s guide contains further back- 
ground information, questions, and sug- 
gestions for teaching. 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL. By 
Katharine Anne Ommanney. McGraw- 
Hill. 1960. xiv + 530 pp. $5.20. 

The third edition of The Stage and the 
School is a thorough revision of the 1950 
publication. It is enlarged, modernized, and 
profusely illustrated with exceptionally 
appropriate pictures and diagrams. The 
author has drawn on the advice of nine 
distinguished consultants. 

The book aims to attract high school 
students who wish to appreciate drama and 
the theater; who are interested in producing 
and acting in plays; and who hope to make 
life careers as actors, directors, or business 
managers in the areas of theater, films, 
radio, or television. Sections in the volume 
are: I. Enjoying the Drama; II. Under- 
standing the Drama; Ill. Interpreting the 
Drama; IV. Producing the Drama; and 
V. Motion Pictures, Radio, and Television. 

Parts I, II, and III are clearly addressed 
to the high school student who, whether 
he is below average, average, or superior, 
can find material adapted to his interests 
and capacities. These three sections alone 
can be the source of subject matter for a 
semester or year course at either the junior 
or senior high school level. 

Parts IV and V will be found especially 
helpful for the teacher. Even without re- 
ferring to the excellent supplementary bib- 
liography in Appendix C, an 
or experienced director will find few ques- 
tions unanswered from those dealing with 
choosing the play to those on final produc- 
tion on the stage, as a gts picture, as 
a radio a ep or as a performance on 
television. The author is a student in her 
field. She shows a broad and thorough 
knowledge of drama in this book, which 
will be valuable as a reference in every 
high school library and as a text where spe- 
cialized courses in drama are offered. 


—Gladys L. Borchers 


University of Wisconsin 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Third Edition. 
Book 9 by Don M. Wolfe, Ellen M. Geyer, 
Hannah E. Bechtel, Charles I. Glicksberg, 
and Don F. Mahan, $2.82; Book 10 by Don 
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M. Wolfe, Ellen M. Geyer, Hannah E. 
Bechtel, Charles I. Glicksberg, Don F. 
Mahan, Gertrude E. Unser, and Harold 
A. von Arx, $2.85; Book 11 by Don M. 
Wolfe, Ellen M. Geyer, Charles I. Glicks- 
burg, Laurada K. Osborn, Gertrude E. 
Unser, and Harold A. von Arx, $2.88; Book 
12 by Don M. Wolfe, Ellen M. Geyer, 
Charles I. Glicks' , Don F. Mahan, Gert- 
rude E. Unser, and Harold A. von Arx, 
$2.97. L .W. Singer Company, 1960. 
Enjoying English, Third Edition, has re- 
tained the characteristic features of earlier 
editions of this attractive series of com- 
position textbooks. But the revised edition 
presents new units that should increase its 
usefulness for college preparatory students. 


All books in the series follow the five- 
= plan of organization established in the 

cond Edition. Part One contains ten “ex- 
perience units” providing activities in 
speaking, listening, and writing. Part Two 

eals with problems of semantics and log- 
ical thinking. Part Three contains units 
dealing directly with language skills and 
correct usage. Part Four offers a systematic 
presentation of grammar. Part Five con- 
tains reference materials, including letter 
forms and library fundamentals. A book 
list appears as Appendix A in each volume. 
The “experience units,” probably the most 
useful feature of the previous editions, 
have been retained with few changes. 
Teachers will find here a well-developed 
plan for motivating students to speak and 
to write about topics drawn usually from 
their own experiences. Each book, how- 
ever, also deals with some type of investi- 
gative writing. 

Changes in the books for grades nine and 
ten are comparatively minor. The addi- 
tion of a separate unit not included in the 
previous edition gives added emphasis to 
paragraph development. Correction sym- 
bols listed in an appendix to each volume 
and a self-analysis chart printed on the end 
papers of the books for grades nine, ten, 
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and eleven provide additional help for 
theme analysis. 

Major changes are apparent in the books 
for fe om and twelve. Thirty-two 
pages added to each book provide space 
for new units and for expanded review and 
testing materials. A section Enjoying Eng- 
lish 11, entitled “Handbook of Special 
Helps for College-Bound Juniors,” brings 
together material for the diagnosis of weak- 
nesses and for a complete review of gram- 
mar and usage. It also provides sample 
questions of the types to be found on col- 
lege-entrance examinations. A new feature 
of the Third Edition of Enjoying English 
12 is the organization of the entire usage 
and sections into a modified 
handbook by superimposing a system of 
letters and numbers on the topics treat- 
ing grammar, usage, and punctuation prob- 
lems. These items are arranged for ready 
reference on a chart on the end papers. 

The series presents the concept of levels 
of usage, but no hint of changing standards 
appears in the grammar sections of the 
books. Although the grammar presented 
is entirely prescriptive, the approach to 
the teaching of grammar is functional, not 
only in the experience units but also in 
many drills of a creative nature that re- 
quire the student to apply the concepts he 
is studying to his own writing. Each book 
stresses the value of grammar as a tool 
for improving style. 

The new material added in the Third 
Edition will doubtless be useful in helping 
students to diagnose weaknesses and pre- 
pare for highly competitive work beyond 
the high school level. But the chief strength 
of the series continues to be its wealth 
of practical techniques for motivating even 
reluctant pupils to speak and to write from 
their own life experiences and for teach- 
ing skills in actual communication situa- 
tions. 

—Dorothy Knappenberger 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public 


The unique personality of a literature book is expressed in the ideas it 
presents, the themes it explores, the concepts it introduces. 


These speak to the student. They show him that literature has something 
to say to him, something of importance that relates to his present day life. 


And through this awareness will follow the time-honored aims of food 
literature: to make the student familiar with the different types of liter- 
ature, to instill in him an appreciation for good literary expression, to 
acquaint him with the best that has been thought and expressed in both 
past and present. 

This is the effective personality of the LIFE IN LITERATURE series. 
Its thematic organization brings fine literary expression to the student at 
- own level of interest and helps develop in him an appreciation for 
iterature. 


May we send you a 16-page brochure that describes how this is done in 
the LIFE IN LITERATURE series? 


Educational Book Division, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs New Jersey 


For grade 9, They Found Adventure; for grade 10, Youth and the Future; 
for were 11, America Today; for gr 12, Literature of the World 
Around Us. 
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TRAVEL AND LEARN 
NCTE EUROPEAN TOURS 1961 


Once more two alternative p are offered in the British Isles; at the conclusion of these, 
participants have the choice of (a) flying home; (b) staying in Europe on their own and 
returning later; (c) joining either of the two optional studytours touring the Continent for 
another four weeks, 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 6 IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


Three weeks of motoring to visit literary shrines, historic sites, cultural and artistic landmarks, 
magnificent scenery in Ulster, Scotland, and Lake District, the cathedral towns, the 
Midlands, Wales, on, Cornwall. 


Section “A” Section “B” 
EIGHT DAYS IN OXFORD: EIGHT DAYS IN STRATFORD: 
a concentrated course at a concentrated course at the 
Balliol College on Shak Institute on 


ENGLISH TAUGHT IN THE WORLD OF 
ENGLAND SHAKESPEARE 


Both Sections 
EIGHT DAYS IN LONDON: 
5 lectures by outstanding authors talking on 
WRITING IN BRITAIN TODAY, 


AUGUST 6 to SEPTEMBER 2 ON THE CONTINENT 


Studytour “C” Studytour “D” 


The Norwegian Fiords, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and Paris; 
Denmark; the Rhineland and the Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein; 
Swiss Alps; all of Italy; Geneva Austria, Italy, in, and 

and Paris Po: 


“A” and “D” will be directed by Miss Carolyn BAGBY (past president, Oklahoma 
Council of Teachers of English and member of the NCTE Commission on the Pro- 
fession, and of the Secondary Section Committee) and Mrs. Ruth S. ORR (Branch 
president of AAUW and Oklahoma state chairman of International Relations). 
Leaders of “B” and “C” will be Dr. and Mrs. Gerhard G. FRIEDRICH: Dr. Fried- 
rich (associate chairman of the NCTE Committee on High School-College Articula- 
tion, and member of the Executive Committee of CCCC) is head of the English 
Department at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The costs of the S-week programs in the British Isles are $949 (A) and $989 (B), 
New York back to New York; to these figures add $545 for “C” or $585 for “D”; all 
tours feature excellent accommodations, fine meals, and the most comprehensive sets 
of sightseeing, field trips, evening entertainment; tips, taxes, and incidentals are in- 
cluded; $15 registration fee is additional. 


Arrangements are made by STUDY ABROAD INC., 
250 West S7th St. NEW YORK CITY 


In each enjoyable issue... 
effective learning experiences 
for your junior and senior 
high school students. 


sr’s Digest 


tional Edition 


The Educational Edition is expertly prepared for class- 
room use, with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide 
plus a 16-page Teaching Guide for you. 


Every month the Educational Edition offers you lively and 
practical teaching materials that 


V stimulate critical thinking about the informative, 
timely content of Reader’s Digest 
V increase reading comprehension and speed 
V develop word power 
V motivate civic responsibility 
To meet the increasing demands for high-quality education—use 
Reader’s Digest Educational Edition in your English classes. 


READER’ S DIGEST SERVICES, INC. EDUCATIONAL 0 Division 


i, 
your teaching! 
NSS 
pas 


The NEW 
COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TESTS? 


The NEW 1960 COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TESTS “ 
ss Help you to assess the progress of your students in 
READING COMPREHENSION ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
re revised and brought up to date, these tests now 
e Take less time to administer e Involve fewer test booklets e Are 
easier to score, and e feature new interpretive aids 
0 Write for a free 31 page Brief which describes the special features 
of the tests. 


GOP COOPERATIVE TEST DIVISION @B) EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
22 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. / 464 2 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 

& and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Those who falter 
need not fail 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


by Strang, Roberts, Barbe, Heavey, Stewart, Melnik 


Here are wonderful books for those of your teen-agers 
who like everything that other teen-agers like—except 
reading. Teen-Age Tales look easy. Teen-Age Tales are 
easy. Teen-Age Tales even feel easy in the hand. 
Stories are short. Words are simple. Action is fast. 
Books 1-6 are at 5th-6th grade reading level; Books A 
and B are at 8rd grade reading level—but the interest 
level throughout is strictly teen-age, high-gear. 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 


by Colton, Davis, Hanshaw 


These unique textbook-workbooks for Grades 7-12 are 
simplified to 5th-6th grade reading level . . . kept 
interesting from the teen-age point of view . . . and 
tailored to the needs of students whose progress for 
one reason or another has been slow. The continuity- 
type exercises place maximum emphasis on minimum 
essentials. The gay cartoons have their way of teach- 
ing, too. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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